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Retail sales are up to $43,000,000 


in REDBOOK, North Carolina! 


And for good reasons! After these 


29,000 young, free-spenders have 
paid their taxes they have a spend- 
able income of $84,718,816. They're 
spending nearly $914 million for 
food. Their drug store purchases 
amount to $1,693,000. It will take 
$1,000,000 to buy the furniture they 
need. Their 18,300 automobiles will 


use 12,800,000 gallons of gas and 
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Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


1,000,000 quarts of oil. 
You can reach this $84 million 
Redbook 


at a pro-rata page 


market, every home in 
North Carolina, 
rate of $67. Redbook has just closed 
one of the best years it ever had, be- 
cause it is delivering the business to 
its advertisers. On the basis of per- 
formance Redbook rates a leading 


place on your advertising list. 


/ 


WHITE COLLARS 


A recent study by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics says: 

“36% of this year’s autos and con 
sumer durable goods will be pur- 
chased by professional business men, 
managers and white collar workers 
You reach 1,147,000 prospects in this 
class when you tell your story 
Redbook, U. a m. higher concen 

z tration inyvou 
best market 


Advertisement prepared by 


ANDERSON, DAVIS & PLAT 


There is a relationship between the newspapers women read and the buying they 
do. Agreed? Then results of a mail survey of registered women voters of Little 
Neck-Douglaston, on the suburban fringe of New York City, can be valuable to 
advertisers. The 77% returns put the Herald Tribune first among all New York 
newspapers in regular seven-days-a-week readership. Leadership like this is 
paying out at the sales counters. For 1946, the Herald Tribune is first in 


Department Store Fashion Advertising, first in Manhattan 


Specialty Store Advertising, first in fashion manufacturer-retailer 


cooperative advertising. Sounds like good business to let the 


housewife assist your space buyer when your New 


York advertising must produce. 


curopean Edition Published Daily and Sunday in Paris 
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Wroe Alderson continues his discussion of new applications for marketing research 
. in this issue, measuring the strength of a buying area 


SALES CONTROL 


Richard Crisp shows how to set up five yardsticks for measuring a salesman’s efficiency . 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


All about the realignment of the sales setup at Ford 
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Record and The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of February 1, 1947 


Statement by The Bulletin 


Following the decision of The Philadelphia Record, and Morning Post and 
Evening Courier of Camden, to suspend publication, the owners and manage- 
ment of The Bulletin have committed to buy all of the newspaper assets of The 
Philadelphia Record, and the Morning Post and Evening Courier of Camden 
and radio station WCAU. 


We regret to see established newspapers suspend. The Bulletin will at the 
earliest date extend its service by publishing a Sunday edition including the features 
of the Sunday Record. The other services rendered by The Record and the Courier- 
Post of Camden we hope will be resumed under independent ownership. 


For the time being, by agreement, salaries and regular wages are being con- 
tinued to those presently at work. 


The operation of radio station WCAU is not affected by these arrangements. 
It will continue to render service under the direction of the present management 
which is in full control of the station. 


BULLETIN COMPANY 
Robert McLean, President 


Sunday Bulletin 


WENT ON SALE SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9, AND INCLUDED: 


@ 12 Pages of Comics @ 2 News Sections 

@ The American Weekly @ Metropolitan Section 
@ Parade @ Sports and Financial 
@ Book Section @ Classified Advertising 


IN PHILADELPHIA— NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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DISC JOCKEY WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Even radio parsons need a little showmanship. As one 
of them told us recently, “It’s tough enough to convert 
people face to face. But conversion over the air is like 
threading a needle in the dark!’ The truth is, as this 
crusader put it, “no souls are saved after ten minutes.” 
People, he added by way of explanation, get bored, 
can’t focus their attention on what a speaker is saying 
when he goes on and on and on. Too often they merely 
flick the dial over to the symphonic hour. 


One radio parson we've heard of, dug down into the 
problem and came up with a solution. He’s the Reverend 
Earle E. Williams who broadcasts every Sunday noon 
over Los Angeles’s KXLA. Even though Reverend 
Williams is rather a spellbinder, word filtered through 
to him via his grapevine of friends and listeners, that a 
little music wouldn’t be amiss on his program. So the 
enterprising Mr. Williams began to audition choirs and 
organists, discovered that the cost was prohibitive. After 
all there was no contribution to foot the bill. What were 
the estimated 1500 other radio parsons with programs 
doing about the situation, he wondered. A little investi- 
gation brought up the answer—nothing. 


Thanks to Williams they are able to do something 
now. For Reverend Williams hired a battery of organists 
and the finest voices in his neck of the woods. Then he 
made transcriptions—lots of transcriptions ; enough to take 
care of High, Low or Middle of the road preachers. 
For $50 a radio parson can now have the finest pro- 
fessional church music. And the beauty of it is that the 
recordings can be played over and over again. 


The idea was so popular that Reverend Williams 
founded his own recording company, Sacred Records, Inc. 
(His own Sunday program is made up entirely of his 
own records. ) 


SELF-SERVICE RACKS: Sacred Records, Inc. uses the same point- 
of-sale methods that secular record companies find successful. 


Though the idea of marketing was entirely new to him, 
he did some personal research on the subject, noticed that 
with phonograph recordings, even the expensive albums, 
the trend is toward self-service. So Williams took his cue, 
spent money for art to dress up his albums which he dis- 
played on self-service racks. Then he scouted around for 
outlets. In addition to record shops and department and 
music stores, he found new retail outlets in religious book 
stores. And for his Bible story albums which he waxed 
for children, he lined up toy shops. The albums sold like 
tinker toys! 


Williams used his sense of the dramatic in the record- 
ing of these children’s albums. In Noah and the Ark, for 
instance, he dubbed in the sound of tree-chopping, the 
animals going into the ark, the rain falling. 


Now, instead of concentrating on the Los Angeles area 
for his talent, Williams searches the country for choirs 
and soloists of reputation. Some of his talent is regional 
—Church and Chautauqua singers or choirs—but record- 
ing gives them a national audience. Since organ music 
is an absolute essential in radio services, Williams has such 
albums as “Lorin Whitney Plays the Chimes,” with 
hymns adapted to Church carillon systems. 


Williams laughs when people look askance at a minister 
with sales ability. After all, he smiles, selling Christianity 


is and always has been the world’s most important sales 
j ! 
job! 


THE WINNING COMBINATION—AGAIN 


If you have ever stood in line to buy an air reservation 
your wait was possibly made more bearable by the pulchri- 
tude of the young lady behind the counter. We have no 
statistics to prove that the Beauty who unrolled the 
necessary red tape which got you on 9:26 did it with 
more dispatch or efficiency than the character with the 
handlebar mustache and the cellophane arm guards who 
works across the street for the railroad. Suffice to say 
that you eventually got your ticket—or maybe you didn't. 
The point is that aviation is a new industry, and its 
using new ideas of sales promotion and maybe, again, 
that’s a good thing. 


What we’re leading up to is this: Braniff International 
Airways is carrying the idea one step further by sending 
out a group of feminine reservationists, whose glamo1 
formerly has been concealed behind phones in offices, 
to meet their customers on personal sales calls. “These 
experienced reserve staffs,” says a release from Branift, 
“familiar with flights and fares of both Braniff anc 
connecting carriers, will now augment the phone reserva- 
tion service by daily personal calls to downtown offices. 
(And who are we to say that’s bad?) 


The airline decided this after an experimental series 
in Kansas City, second largest city on the line’s system. 
(No graphs were included with the release to show 
whether sales did or did not zoom.) 
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@ Locally Produced Spot Radio Programs add power 


aplenty to Studebaker advertising. Here’s the proof: Week 
after week Studebaker has used local talent news broad- 

casts to sell used cars, Studebaker service and the 

famous “postwar car.”” They’ve watched the enthusiasm of dealers 
in every market. They’ve carefully checked costs against 
nation-wide results. And then they’ve continued this 

successful medium year after year. 


Spot Broadcasting gives Studebaker the flexibility that make* 
dollars travel farther. The choice of 5-, 10-, or 15-minut 
programs matches budgets to markets precisely 

And effectiveness is increased through free choice of 

stations and times with pre-tested audiences. 


Let your John Blair man show how this mod- 
ern medium can work for you. His radio and mer- 
chandising experience are yours for the asking. 
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With convention-time at its peak over the nation, the 
girls will remind their travellers about air space to tra- 
ternal, civic and company assemblies. And, the release 
goes on, “adaptable to each customer’s occupation or 
interest, is the reservationist’s list of convention types 
and meeting places scheduled for the next few months.” 


That last bit read a little ambiguously to us. Howey e: 
—another service will be organizations of charter flights 
to the meetings and other group trips for businessmen 
too busy to contact associates to round out details of 
itineraries. 


We hope that Braniff will keep us posted on what 
happens from here on in. Business may jump—but some- 
one had better chaperone those girls! 


DON'T WRITE—SPEAK 


Electronics gave us the door which opens without 
lifting a hand to it, the ‘‘eye’’ which spots foreign materials 
on moving belts. Now the boys who dream up such Buck 
Rogers inventions are offering a new one—something 
simple enough for the man on the street to assimilate 
without boning up on Atomic energy. This is it: the 
Mail-A-Voice machine. 


The Brush Development Co., Cleveland, developed 
the machine, which at a glance looks like a home-recorder. 
In the most limited sense that’s what it is. In the broader 
sense of the word, however, the machine goes further than 
a home recorder ever has. For instance, with the Mail-.- 
Voice a busy executive who must (to the torture of his 
wife) work at home of an evening, it’s not necessary to 
keep a Dictaphone in the library. Mail-A-Voice is small 
—small enough to store away on the bottom shelf of the 
bookcase. Further, it’s easy to use and no technical skill 
is necessary. Each recording—a round, smallish paper— 
can be used over and over. Simply erase the previous 
record and you're ready to start with another. ‘The 
recording can be folded to mail in any size envelope, and 
each costs but a few cents. 


You might expect such a machine to be unbearably 
expensive. Not so. Brush says that its designers planned 
the machine for manufacture at a price which anyone 
can meet. As a matter of fact Mail-A-Voice machines sell 


for less than $50. 


Its uses are almost unlimited. Advertisements are pro- 
moting it for letters to the son or daughter at college, 
and vice-versa. It’s a lot cheaper says Brush, to send the 
recordings back and forth than using a telephone—and 
a lot more satisfactory. Professional men can keep con- 
fidential notes on this new “scratch-pad.” Salesmen can 
get reports, memos, reminders back to the home office in a 
more complete form, and the office has a recorded, handy 
reference to the salesman’s activities. Gone, with a Mail- 
A-Voice, is that maddening necessity for the travelling 
salesman—the nightly, written report to the boss. 


Think of the pleasure, exhorts Brush, of listening, to 
the baby’s first words—especially when “Baby” is (years 
later, of course) holding down his first job! The record- 
ings aren’t damaged by time. They’re easily stored away 
and they'll play indefinitely. 


An interesting point about the Mail-A-Voice is that 
it uses no needles. You speak into a miniature microphone, 
the resulting recording is clear, undistorted. We think it 
would be a godsend to the man who is making public 
addresses. Here’s the answer to a lot of his problems. 
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According to the American Meat Institute, Indianapolis eats 
233 pounds of meat per capita annually, as against a national 
average of 149 pounds. . . . Nowadays it takes money to buy meat—so here 
is your index to a wealthy market. . . . To exploit this market 
to the utmost, advertise in its dominant newspaper, The Indianapolis News, 
for 77 years the first choice of central Indiana housewives. Sell where 


the money is, in the newspaper read by the people who spend money. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


FIRST IN DAILY CIRCULATION e¢ FIRST IN DAILY ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HOOSIERDOM 


THE GREAT HOOSIER DAILY ALONE DOES THE NEWSPAPER JOB 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 * The JOHN E. LUTZ CO., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1! + JOS. F. BREEZE, Bus. Mgr., Indianapolis 6 
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Fun at a Broadcast § 


Pennsylvania Railroad clerk spends morning at musical quiz; 
gets breakfast, prizes, laughs...on the house 


Accompanied by two co-workers, Mrs. Beatrice Singer, 
of Rego Park, Queens, appeared at New York’s WCBS 


|. BREAKFAST IN COLBEE’S, where three guest studios to do battle with Harry Kramer (M.C. of “Hits 


contestants, Kramer, and Douglas Mac- 
Namee, program producer (extreme right), and Misses”’). She listened to popular recordings, then 
get acquainted over juice, colle and crullers. tried to answer musical questions submitted by radio 
listeners. 

First stop on her itinerary was Colbee’s Restaurant 
in the CBS building, with Kramer as host at breakfast. 
Later, Mrs. Singer was one of three studio contestants 
on“Hits and Misses”. Given $20 to start, she forfeited 
$5 for one musical “miss”, pocketed $15 for two “hits. 

Mrs. Singer’s radio debut was made on WCBS’ new 
: | morning quiz show. After only one month on the air the 
2. DURING BREAKFAST SESSION, Kramer learns January Pulse for New York gave“Hits and Misses a 
background and occupation of each guest— 


3.3 rating! Prospective participating sponsors can get 
later uses this data for colorful on-the-air 8 P P P © P - 


interview which precedes music and questions. full information from WCBS, or any Radio Sales Office. 


3. MRS. SINGER RELATES EXPERIENCES as clerk for the Penn- 


4. MRS. SINGER FORFEITS FIVE of the twenty dollars with which 
sylvania Railroad. Listening housewives get vivid word- 


she started interview. Kramer and Beverly Harman (PR.R. 


picture of what representative women“in business” do. Passenger Representative) chuckle at Mrs. Singer’s “miss”. 


5. RECORDED MUSIC ENTERTAINS listeners at home. ‘lranscrip- 


tions—featuring name bands and popular singers—usually 


form the basis for Kramer's questions to contestants. 


6. A PROFITABLE TIME was had by all. Tomorrow morning, 
three contestants from another business organization will 
go through same program paces. try to take home their $20. 


7. NEXT DAY’S PROGRAM is prepared by Kramer and Mac- 
Namee. Listeners submit over 1,500 letters a week. Each 
hopes to win $10 by having questions accepted for broadcast. 
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om Washington, D.C. 


1946 was a big year in the Nation’s Capital. Big 


year for employment, with booming private business 
absorbing those dropped by post-war shrinkage of 
government jobs. Big year for population, with the 
return of home-bound GI's and government workers 
who had long been exiled in other cities to make 
room for war agencies. Big year for building, with 
more than 10,000 home units started in the metro- 


politan area. Big year for sales, with new records set 


by Washington retailers. 


Big year for The Washington Post, too. Biggest 
veer ever in advertising volume—20,955,096 lines. 
Big year for gains, of course—up 5,316,892 lines 
over 1945. Big year for prestige—The Washington 
Post was first in Washington in total general* ad- 


vertising, in total financial, in such important sub- 


) TOTAL FINANCIAL, RETAIL GROCERS, 


STOCK AND BOND HOUSES, ALCOHOLIC 


classifications as retail grocers, liquor stores, book 
stores, stock and bond houses, alcoholic beverages, 


bond issues, clothing stores, resorts, publications, 


radio and transportation. 


Want 1947 to be a big year for you? Build sales 
in big Washington with the big Washington Post. 


IN WASHINGTON 


TOTAL GENERAL ADVERTISING, 


LIQUOR STORES. BOOK STORES, 


BEVERAGES, BOND ISSUES, CLOTHING 
STORES, RESORTS, PUBLICATIONS, \ 
RADIO, TRANSPORTATION 


* Sunday Supplements deducted 


Represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co.—George D. Close, Inc. (Pacific Coast)—-Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
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WILLIAM G. ELLIS is new man- 
ager of RCA's industrial electronic 
sales and will head sales of elec- 
tronic heat processing equipment. 


HORACE O. JONES is the newly 
elected vice-president of the 
Victor Animatograph Corp., a divi- 
sion of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
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JOSEPH W. PINTER, former vice- 
president and general manager 
of Phenix Pabst-ett Co., is elected 
the president of the company. 


GEORGE W. MARSHALL, JR., is 
appointed general sales manager 
of the Asbestos Products Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


KENNETH T. CLAPP is transferred 
to Chicago to take charge of 
natural domestic and foreign-type 
cheese sales for Kraft Foods Co. 


DAVID C. MOORE has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Interna- 
tional Time Recording Division, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 


J. F. CROSSIN, the director of 
sales of Olympic Radio & Tele- 
vision, Inc., has been appointed 
a vice-president of the company. 


JOHN M. COWAN manages new 
Market Planning Division of The 
Dobeckmun Co., including market- 
ing, sales plans, and advertising. 
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WHERE IMPO 


A leader of industry fights back at those who smear big cor- 
porations. Far from being an evil octopus, large enterprises, he 
contends, have brought us the highest standard of life in the 
world’s history. You'll find plenty of punch in this hard-hitting 
article in the current AMERICAN MAGAZINE... 


BIG BUSINESS IS GOOD BUSINESS 


By A. W. ROBERTSON 


Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


1 THINGS 
RTANT PEOPLE TURN TO SAY. IMPORTANT 


ao SALES MANAGEMEN!’ 


Capital Airlines new “Assembly and Distri- 
bution Service” introduces for the first time 
the economy of consolidated freight shipping 
combined with the unbeatable speed of 


air-borne shipping. 


Here’s how this new service works. If you 
are in New York, for example, and have 
packages going to 10 different receivers in 
Chicago, we will ship these packages as one 
bulk shipment from our New York terminal 
to Chicago at a new, low-cost, volume rate. 
In Chicago we separate your bulk shipment 


into its 10 original units and distribute each 


artnet 
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CAPITAL AIRLINES-PCA 


ASSEMBLY and 
DISTRIBUTION” 


MEANS LOWER COST SHIPPING! 


to its proper receiver. You get the benefit 


ot the volume rate. 


“Assembly and Distribution” service added 
to Capital Airlines’ mass shipping experience 
makes Capital Airfreight deliveries econom- 
ical and practical for any type of business. 
There’s a Capital Airlines Airfreight repre- 
sentative in every city in “Capitaland”, an 
expert in modern distribution methods. For 
complete details on how this new service can 
save you time and money, call or write 
your nearest Capital Airfreight Representa- 


tive today. 


NATIONAL AIRPORT - WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


ASK m ANYONE WHO'S 
\BEEN IN DALLAS 


. » THE LADIES ARE 


FASHION! 


... And the Woman’s Section of The Dallas 
Times Herald helps Dallas women retain 
their laurels as among the best dressed 
women in America by featuring the lofest 
trends and styles of the fashion world. 


The Dollas Times Herald has the greatest circula- 
tion of ony newspaper in the prosperous twenty- 
county Dallas ABC Market. 


THE DALLAS 
TIMES HERALD 


Dallas’ Greatest Newspaper 
Represented by 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY i 


Vy i) P 
S SAYS... 


Here's the pay off men. . . Illinois Business 
Review reports retail sales in principal Illi- 
nois Cities for 11 months of foas. Again 

- » Again that is... Rockford leads 
the entire state in percentage gain over 
the same period in 1945. That's music to 
the ears of space buyers who have to 
select productive media! 


At the Top in Dlinota 


MORNING STAR 


REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


111,000 
METROPOLITAN POPULATION 


i 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


If organized labor continues press- 
ing for privileges, someone should 
write another book to be called 
“Done World.” 

oa 

In Philadelphia, there’s a Cascade 
Diaper Service. 

a 

The sound-effects man makes the 
moisturized Raleigh 903 cigarette 
sound like a flat tire. 

a 

Scallions to the bird who invented 
those economy-faucets . . . the kind 
that shuts off automatically, and 
where a fellow needs three hands in 
order to wash two. 

ae 

Nitr—‘Is she literary?” 

Wit—‘“‘Well, she thinks ‘Ibid’ is 
a bridge-term.” 

* 

Dick Dickson forwards this: ‘Be- 
hold the hunter. He riseth up early 
in the morning, disturbing the whole 
household. Mighty are his prepara- 
tions. He goeth forth full of hope, 
and, when the day is far spent, he 
returneth smelling of strong drink, 
and the truth is not in him.” 

Someone out in what we used to 
call the Sandwich Islands kindly 
sent me four copies of the breezy 
Hawaii Farm and Home. You might 
like this one from the gag-section: An 
American and an Englishman were 
looking at the molten lava in Mauna 
Loa. The American said: ‘Looks hot 
as hell.”” The Englishman replied, 
admiringly: “You Americans have 
been everywhere.” 

- 

Have you read “Crime on the 
Pegasus” in the February American? 
It’s the first shriller-diller Tex Roden 
has done for a magazine. When he 
isn’t writing novelettes, Tex is presi- 
dent of American Home Foods, Inc. 

+. 

Passing of Claude William Dukin- 
field (W. C. Fields, to you) recalls 


many a laugh. | liked this one from 
the fillums: Bill is riding behind \jae 
West on a train. He raises his hat 
and says: “It’s a nice day.’ \[ae 
gives him a cold brush. Bill con- 
tinues: “Well, it’s just one man’s 
opinion.” 
e 

Mt. Palomar, California, will soon 

have the world’s greatest peep-show. 


a 
HEADLINE PARADE 
Timetable of destruction. — Warner & 


Swasey. 

With conquest aforethought.—T abu. 
Kiddie on the Keys.—Picture-caption in 
“American Magazine” for story on Sugar 
Chile Johnson. 

They’ve stood the taste of time.—/Meu- 
blein’s Club Cocktails. 

“Look what J got for believing a 
fume ad!”—Easy Washer Company. 
God lives on my farm.—A/ Christmas 
message in “Successful Farming.” 

Our Buddha still 
—Gump’s. 

The highlight of twilight—Old Thomp- 
son Whisky. 

The art of arranging a fine perfume— 
Dow Chemical. 


per- 


works for a _ penny. 


Ever. see a_ three-eyed lady ?—Comp- 
tometer. 


Back in 1859, Carl Schurz said 
something we could take to heart in 
this early portion of the new year: 
“Tdeals are like stars. You will not 
succeed in touching them with your 
hands. But, like the seafaring man 
on the desert of waters, you choose 
them as your guides, and, following 
them, you will reach your destiny.” 

o 

If you’re a Bing Crosby fan, and 
many of us are, | hope you read that 
swell piece about him, “The Great 
Throat,” in January Fortune. As an 
unregenerate capitalist, I swallowed 
hard on the part about his being able 
to keep but 9% of his big take, kick- 
ing 91% back to the Treasury in 
taxes. 

* 

Sport-model cruiser: The business- 
man’s launch. 

e 

Atlas Tires “make good on the 
road.” As we say in the Bronx, where 
else? 

e 

Dick Dickson, mentioned awhile 
back, is the chap who wants to know 
who the hell ever did underestimate 
the power of a woman. He's the 
same fellow who sent me a beautiful 


fruitcake from his Conlon Baking 
Co., down there in Charleston, 
W. Va. 


One of the surprise-headline ot 
the year (to me, at least) was ‘ls: 
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FROM ODONNELLS 


sos NORTH RUSH 
SUPERIOR 0760 
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In 1908, the nearest North Side of 
Chicago was alittle world of gaslit streets, 
white sandstone houses, arty brick flats, 
grand mansions on the Lake Shore Drive. 
The Loop was a long ride away. Here 
the quality trade was served by Russer’s 
Grocery managed by Michael O’Donnell. 
The store changed names in 1913, when 
Mr. O’Donnell took over, moved several 
times until he designed and erected the 
present building at 1051 North Rush. 

After 1920, the new bridges came, 
and the section went Greenwich Village. 
O’Donnell’s stocked cocktail biscuits and 
grenadine. Tall apartments arose along 
the Drive, the neighborhood looked up 
and O’Donnell’s attracted gourmets and 
the hard-to-please. 

In theintervening years, the proprietor 
crusaded for shorter grocers’ hours, 
packed a private line of jam, preserves and 
pickles; stocked exotic items, today has a 
ninety percent charge, ten percent cash 
business...run by younger O’Donnells. 
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Small stores show the way... 


Until three years ago, O’Donnell’s 
waslittlemore than neighborhoodknown. 
Then he began to use minimum space 
in The Sun on Friday food pages, drew 
amazing response from all over Chicago 
... subsequently stepped up space, featured 
squabs, choice staples, tempting curios 
...and grows and grows and grows! 

Since local grocers found the way to 
reach the best customers, any national 
advertiser can do likewise in The Sun! 

Mrs. Ethel Somers writes the daily food 
column, edits Friday food pages...makes 
news of foods, in five years has won 
interest, confidence and a large audience 
quick to respond to food advertising. 

While The Sun with morethan 300,000 
daily and 450,000 Sunday circulation 
doesn’t reach all of Chicago... no food 
advertiser reaches the best of it without 
The Sun, as O’Donnell’s and other local 
stores can testify. For the best prospectus 
of the best food prospects in Chicago, 
ask any Sun man for details... today! 


CHICAGO SUN 


400 West Madison Strect, Chicago 6, Ill. + 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ESSENTIAL! 


Here - in this compact 
area - more than 50% 
of Washington State’s 
business is transacted! 


for complete coverage 
of the vitally important 
Lower Puget Sound Country! 


PUT the Tacoma News Tribune 
down as a “must buy”—for unless 
you're in the News Tribune you 
aren't covering the dynamic Puget 
Sound Country, where more than 
half of Washington State’s entire 
business is done. Tacoma-Pierce 
County — Washington's Second 
Market — demands the kind of 
coverage you can't get “from 
outside”. Look at these figures: 


THE TACOMA 

NEWS TRIBUNE 4 | vA 
COVERAGE IS 4 
Second Tacoma Paper ............ 56% 


Seattle Morning Paper 
Seattle lst Evening Paper ...... 3% 


The Tacoma 
News Tribune 


Today -a “must buy” on every 
Pacific Coast newspaper list! 


“Abbott, Costello Top Salary-Lis 
* 

Jack—‘You say it’s a collecto;s’ 
item?” 

Jur—“Yes; a_ trash-collectors’ 
item.” 

e 

A later post tells me who sent the 
Hawaiian farm-magazines. It was 
Don Burum, editor-manager. 

e 

Knowing that we never print puns, 
Paul Ellison asks if we would say 
that present-day gals glamour for 
attention; then adds: “What this 
country needs is a good 5c Winchell 
wiper!” 

- 

“Among his movies were ‘Cham- 
pagne Walt, etc’.”—The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Shall we walt, or sit it out? 

o 
New York 

Dear Harry: 
If that was a challenge you intended 
to offer the Sloganeers’ Union, consider 
it accepted. Taking it by industries: 
(a) Household Equipment: “Your Dream- 
Heaven in °47.” 
(b) Motion-Pictures: “An Oscar for 
Nevin in °47.” 
(c) Radio: “The news at eleven through 
47.” 
(d) Transatlantic Airlines and Steam- 
ships: “Spend April in Devon in ’47.” 
(e) English Conservative Party: “Beat 
Attlee and Bevin in ’47.” 
(f) The Scratch-Pad: “SM’s leaven for 
go 
The rhymes may not be pat, but they’ll 
do for mike. Singing commercials, that 
is, Son. 
Here’s luck . . . some of it good. 
Yours, 

Henry Obermeyer. 

e 


The Louisville Courier-Journal 
says there are all sorts of new ideas 
in answering the telephone, but this 
one is near the top: “Good afternoon. 
This is the World Bakery. One of 
the crumbs speaking.” 


Constant Reader says that, in a 
disappearing act, the old collar-button 
was plenty good, but that, with him, 
the lowly paper-clip is the champ 
evader. When he detaches one, it 
hightails it into oblivion. He _post- 
scripts that the thumb-tack is no 


slouch, either. 
es 


Louise Surgison says maybe it’s an 
oldie, but she thinks some watch- 
company might use this twist: 
“There’s no present like the time.” 
Sounds familiar, Louise, but it’s still 
good. 


Allan Hovey tells me about the 
circus barker who held the crowd 
spielbound. 
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Detroiters’ Savings 
HIT ALL-TIME HIGH! 


2 
Yy 
, More Detroiters today have more bonds, more money 


in savings and commercial accounts than ever before. Bank 


deposits at the end of 1946 were well over two billion dollars—more 
than double the deposits of 1940, the last peacetime year. During the 


first ten months of 1946, Detroiters invested 730 million dollars in 


U.S. Savings Bonds—and of the more than three billion dollars 
of Bonds purchased by Detroiters since 1941, approximately 74 


percent is still drawing interest—far above the national average! 


Co tap this cash reservoir and future earnings that will 
result from the automobile capacity-production years ahead, 
push your product effectively and economically through 
The Detroit News . . . the paper that is first in Detroit in 
practically every major classification of retail and national 
advertising. Reach an audience of 412,605 weekdays 
and 517,022 Sundays through this powerful medium 

, that enjoys the largest trading area circulation of 
all Detroit papers, and the greatest A.B.C.- 
recognized home-delivered circulation 


of any newspaper in America. 


412,605 Weekday Total Circulation 
517,022 Sunday Total Circulation 
Largest: Trading Area Circulation of All Detroit: Papers 


OWNER AND OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS WWJ AND WENA 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


J, E. LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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—Call on the P. A. first. They 


know that the Purchasing 


Agent is the make-or-break 


factor in order getting! 


—Make certain of success... 


make certain their message 
will reach the P. A. They put 
it in the ONE magazine he 


always reads... 


The National Magazine 
for Purchasing Agents 


PURCHASING 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


Price Trends 


Can general price movements 
be forecasted from agricultural 
prices P 


Washington economists use agri- 
cultural figures and trends to de- 
termine possible changes in general 
pricing. 

One reason is that over-all figures 
are obtainable . . . another is price 
changes in food occur overnight; that 
is, they become known overnight to 
the housewife, whereas an advance in 
the price of other products is more 
gradual, and not known so quickly. 
Still another reason is that farmers 
have something that other business- 
men do not... parity. Thus their 
outlays and incomes are constantly 
compared to set parity figures. 

The Department of Agriculture 
report is therefore scanned to estab- 
lish probable changes that will be 
reflected in other price charts some 
day soon. 

Recent reports show interesting 
figures. For instance, wheat in pre- 
war brought the farmer 84c a bushel, 
on January 15, 1946, it brought 
$1.54, on January 15, 1947, it 
brought $1.91. As an indication of 
how this affects other products, the 
figures show that the relative prices 
on flour were 89c (24 pounds) ; $1.33 
and $1.83 . . . on bread, .0914 (1 
pound loaf); .0952 and .118. 

Incidentally, farm labor is 300% 
of what it was pre-war. 

As farm products go, other prod- 
ucts follow in price trend, the econ- 
omists say. Here are some of the 
other prices noted by the Department 
of Agriculture: 

FURNITURE—FURNISHINGS 

Dec. 15 Dec. 15 

Prewar 1945 1946 

Rug, Axminster, 9x12 31.60 52.50 62.30 
Rug, felt base ...... 6.36 7.34 9.14 
Dining room chairs.. 2.34 4.40 4.97 
Dining room table ... 18.70 30.90 36.70 
Dining room suites.. 56.30 145.00 171.00 
Liv. rm. suites, 2-pe. 65.00 143.00 164.00 


Bedroom suites ..... 59.20 121.00 143.00 
rer eres 16.80 31.20 38.10 
Metal Bedstead ..... 6.64 11.70 12.70 
MEOTONS ccc eccnc. 9.92 19.20 23.90 
Bedsprings ......... 7.28 10.20 12.80 
Sheets, 81x90 ....... .972 1.97 2.72 
Towelling, yard .... .155 .258  .306 
Kitchen cabinet .... 27.10 46.80 51.50 
Stoves, kitchen ..... 63.30 88.30 99.40 
Wash. mach’s (elec.) 59.00 93.40 103.00 
Fruit jars, dozen ... 84 807 = .791 


CLOTHING 


Dec. 15 Dee. 15 
Prewar 1945 1946 


eS re 19.70 31.80 35.80 
BetG PORN ... 0c 3.88 7.42 9.02 
GWOERT. 5 cewinn docs oo) in 
Cotton work shirts... .70 1.56 1.88 
Cotton union suits .. 1.07 1.69 2.18 
Canvas gloves ...... 157) = .256 = .329 
WOE GROEN sieve ccs 2.53 4.34 5.30 
Rubber boots ....... 290 423 477 
2 aeeereneremere 2.47 4.83 6.00 


House dresses, percale 1.01 2.79 3.15 
Stepins, pant’s (r’y’n) .334 .816 884 
Women’s shoes ..... 2.47 3.76 4.51 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Hard coal, ton ..... 14.00 16.70 18.80 
| RRR 8.38 10.50 11.60 
Cord wood, cord ... 5.41 9.20 10.40 
Laundry soap, bar.. .0478 .063  .108 
ce eee 0561 .0705 112 
Starch, pound ...... .0996 =.104 12 
Kerosene, gallon .... .135 .133 = .145 
Gasoline, gallon .... .191 .196 21 
Motor oil, gallon ... .901 1.02 1.07 


Auto tires, 6.06x16.. 12.70 16.20 17.10 


Post-War Production 


How much more do we have 
to sell than we did pre-war? 


Full employment, exceeding former 
Vice-President Wallace’s prediction 
of 60 million jobs, is now foreseen by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

According to its forecast, there will 
be a work force of 62,500,000 in 
1950, capable of producing 90% 
more goods than pre-war. 

While the matter of distribution 
is left to American business, the De- 
partment asserts that consumer de- 
mand must increase another 20% in 
the next three years and provide a 
national income of $185,000,000,000 
as of 1950. 

“Maintenance even of the present 
high levels of employment will re- 
quire production in many industries 
well in excess of any previous peaks, 
the Bureau says. 


Trade Standards 


Is arbitrary enforcement of 
simplified practice and_ trade 
standards planned? 


No. This has been made clear 5) 
Commerce Secretary Harriman 
permitting the Divisions of Simplified 
Practice and Trade Standards to be 
retained at the National Bureau 0! 
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Major farm implement... 


is the electric iron .. . for easing one of the major 
farm chores... presses pleats or pants...is even a 
vital tool in packaging foodstuffs for home freezers. 
Ironing is big news on the farm, as these 

pictures from 1946 issues of SuccEssFUL FARMING 
show ... Sharing the spotlight with the electric 
iron are electric washers, toasters, curlers, juice 
extractors, egg boilers, heating pads, infra red and 
ultra violet lamps, quick freezers ... that make 


rich farm life richer. 


| best electric appliance market is the 
farm market ... best covered by SucCEssFUL 
FaRMING ... with more than a million plus of 
the nation’s top farm families, concentrated in the 
agricultural Heart States, New York and 
Pennsylvania, with the highest cash incomes, 
greatest yields, largest property investments. For 
top sales, top national schedules with SF! 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles. 


SUCCESSFULSS FARMING 
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" Automatic ironing for seven lightens work 


Bad posturehurts At proper height 
shoulder muscles —good posture, + 
++ Slows ironing. — fast, easy work. - 


4 ; Local lighting of working areas prevents 
te ee straining shadows. Don’t confine kitchen , 


Mrs. Louis Jorgenson's make-overs look In packaging fruits, vegetables for home. 
like new because iron is set down freezing, use cellophane bag in carton, 
squarely to give wool fresh new look. forcing air from bag. Seal with iron. 


coveted eee ee 


oom ew 


: id 


Cotton prints couldn't be had so smart When phone or doorbells are answered 
housewife made flour and feed bags irons sometimes burn through board, but 
into house dresses, aprons, picturedhere. can’t with the asbestos Burnproof Cover, 


a eh ees | 
\ a $ 


Cordless electriciron with thermostatically 
of Mrs. Weiss, Grundy County, lowa, at controlled safety base gives quick heat, 
operating cost of 20 to 30 cents a month. Automatic switch eliminates fire danger. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


w LOS ANGELES 


* NEW PLANTS 


Q 


C4 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


"Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY & ZONE 


245 in the L. A. industrial area in the first 11 months of 
1946; investment, $64,291,000. 


NEW POPULATION 


301,000 gain between the regular census of 1940 and 
the special U. S. census of 1946 — more still coming. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


$212,144,000 in building permits issued during the 
first 11 months of 1946. 


Employees in manufacturing up 58% from 1940. 
These facts, plus the dominant position Los Angeles holds as 
the West’s Number One city in population, markets, and 
industry, speak for themselves. If you want more detailed 


information about the desirability of doing business in Los 
Angeles, please write. 


Los Angeles City-Owned 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
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IN THE WEST Lez IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


Standards. Acting as clearing hous: 
for industrial, distributor and buy; 
groups, they develop standards on! 
upon written request of interested 
parties. Promulgation of these stand 
ards is dependent upon written 

ceptance from the trade representing 
a satisfactery volume of business in 
the commodity covered. In accepting 
a standard, the producer, distributor 
or user says, in effect, that he con- 
siders it a useful standard of practice 
and plans to utilize it as far as prac- 
tical in his business, reserving the 
right to depart from the standard so 
long as no deception results from 
such departure. In establishing a 
standard or recommendation, the di- 
visions depend upon the information 
sources represented by the industry 
or trade association for whom the 
work is being done. Chief aim of the 
Simplified Practices Division _ is 
elimination of superfluous variety and 
sizes of commonly used products. 


Trade-Mark Speedup 


Is there any way of getting 
quicker action on trade-marks? 


Hoping to overcome many of the 
difficulties businessmen have en- 
countered in the past, Patent Com- 
missioner Casper W. Ooms has set 
up a new office of Executive Ex- 
aminer for Trade-Mark Operations, 
headed by John Merchant, which 
will co-ordinate all trade-mark activ- 
ities. This office is to be increased 
considerably during the next six 
months to execute the provisions of 
the Lanham Trade-Mark Act which 
takes effect next July. (Nore: As of 
January 24, the Patent Office had an 
hand a backlog of 130,481 patent 
applications, 7,779 design applica- 
tions, and 12,451 trade-mark applica- 
tions awaiting action. ) 


Surplus Goods 


How long can we expect Gov- 
ernment sales to compete with 
private distribution? 


The latest report of the War As 
sets Administration to Congress 
points out that industry has about 
reached the end of reconversion, end- 
ing many shortages and bottlenecks. 
“Surplus property is beginning to 
compete with the products of private 
industry,” the report states. Owning 
agencies—particularly the War and 
Navy Departments—have not con 
pleted their final declarations of su: 
plus property, but this is expected to 
be done as soon as Congress establish 
es peacetime military requirements. 
WAA estimates it will complete ‘ts 
major activities within one year ©! 
final declaration of surpluses. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 1, 1947 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


In the February 15 issue, page 148, we introduced a 
new feature, “Monthly Business Trend,” explained its 
component parts and gave some working examples of 
how to interpret it. If you missed the explanation, won’t 
you turn back to it now, for in every other issue from 
this point on you will find the up-to-date trend on the 
reverse side of this page? The line turned down slightly 
in January and February but, according to the Index 
Number Institute, “is at or near the end of its decline.” 


Not only are there no signs of a general let-down in 
business, but the figures that occasionally come to light 
on the activity of the heavy goods industries appear to 
constitute a strong cushion against the effect of a possible 
recession in consumer sales. Orders for heavy electrical 
equipment, for example, are being booked with delivery 
promises in early 1950. Most of this business is domestic ; 
there is still little room for export sales. Even if residential 
building is again set back somewhat this year by high 
costs, most large-scale industrial and commercial con- 
struction will have to be deferred until 1948. The steel 
industry, with prices restored to profitable levels and 
labor apparently willing to reach an equitable agreement 
on wages, is in a position to maintain output at high levels 
indefinitely. 


The Westinghouse Electric Corp. declares through a 
vice-president that it is “looking for billings and produc- 
tion in 1947 to nearly double the record of strike-bound 
1946.” A General Electric vice-president the other day 
explained in detail the tremendous backlog of motor 
orders—13 to 14 months for fractional horsepower motors 
—13 to 15 months for integral motors—18 to 20 months 
for single phased motors—16 months for geared motors. 


INDUSTRY HAS "READY MONEY" 


The required factors are with us for a sharp and long 
upsurge in industrial buying—confidence, need and 
capital. Study financial reports by industries or by com- 
panies and you find more ready cash than they ever had 
before. The railroads, for example, are now more than 
three times better off in ready money than at any time 
in the 1920’s. In the ’thirties current liabilities were 
greater than current assets, but by the end of 1945 cur- 
rent assets exceeded current liabilities by almost $2%4 
billion. Such a degree of liquidity was an unprecedented 
experience for the railroads, for at no time in the rela- 
tively prosperous ’twenties did the excess of current 
assets over current liabilities reach $650 million. 


_ The extent of railway purchases from manufacturers 
in 1947 promises to be circumscribed only by the capacity 
ot the manufacturing plants and the availability of mate- 
rials and products that the railroads need. Incidentally, 
any readers interested in the railway market should send 
to the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, for the pamphlet “High-Spots of 
the 1947 Railway Market.” It gives facts and figures 
regarding the outlets for railway traffic, earnings and 
Purchases, and includes a brief analysis of the trends in 
each of the major divisions of railway activity. 
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And here’s a memo to the railroads in the form of an 
item in the paper last week: Members of the American 
Trucking Association carried more freight last December 
than in any December on record, the volume being 32.4% 
higher than in December, 1945. 


It used to be said of railroad executives that they 
lived altogether too much in the past, that they were 
inimical to change. It doesn’t seem to be true any more, 
now that Robert Young is in there pitching. The other 
roads quickly followed his demand for coast-to-coast 
sleeping car service, (“A hog can, but you can’t.”) and 
now most of the other roads have followed the lead of 
the C & O in announcing credit card service. 


NOTES ON THE SILEX TEST 


As reported previously in $.M., the Silex Co. chose 
Peoria, Ill., for a test on the capacity of a market to 
absorb merchandise. Peoria was selected because it has 


a good balance of buying groups, partly industrial and 
partly agricultural. 


Company sales for the first six months of the test 
showed an increase of 1,700% over the sales volume of the 
same period of 1940. About half of this volume went 
into increased inventories of distributors and dealers. 
Two-thirds of the sales increase took place during the 
first three months. No company money was spent in local 
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The savings section of the upright bar means that never 
before have corporations had so much money which can be 
appropriated to spend for new machines, fixtures, and plants. 
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advertising, but dealers were encouraged to advertise. 


After the first three months there was a leveling off 
in sales volume but the present plateau is about twice the 
pre-war level. The January figure, for example, shows 
an increase of about 170% over the same 1940 month. 


An interesting observation made by J. M. Moore, 
general sales manager of the company, is that most dis- 
tributors and dealers are soft. ‘The tests show that many 
dealers are finding it difficult to readjust to the kind of 
operations demanded by normal market conditions. Not 
only did some dealers fail to push the merchandise, but 
some even forgot to reorder in time. This is true even 
of merchants who gripe so much about shortages. As a 
result of the Peoria experience, Silex has started an in- 
tensive sales training program which will be backed by 
aggressive plans for moving the goods off dealers’ shelves 
into the channels of consumption. 


THE STATUS OF THE FARMER 


At the American Economic Association meeting in 
Atlantic City recently many so-called experts predicted 
that farm prices (barring a crop failure this year) were 
headed for the sharpest drop in history and that if there 
should be a price collapse the farmer can be expected to 
put the brakes on spending. 


Perhaps these theorists are right but they should have 
gone on to point out that farmers are relatively better 
off than urbanites. Farm income is about 314 times over 
pre-war, while general income is only doubled. Farmers 
have record savings estimated at $15 billion, which is 
four times pre-war. Besides, the economists apparently 
forgot that there is a Government guarantee of farm 
prices at 90% of parity. Thus the impact of sliding 
food prices will fall on a group of relatively well pre- 
pared to take the blow. Farmers, like all other business- 


men, were unable to keep their physical plant up to par 
during the war period. They need barns, silos, farm 
machines, trucks, and automobiles; there is a five-year 
accumulated demand plus normal replacement needs. 


"SECONDARY" FAMILIES 


The Bureau of the Census has made a special analysis 
of the composition of those family groups of two or more 
related persons who share the living quarters of the 
main family group in the household. A survey made in 
1946 showed a total of 3,125,000 secondary families in 
the United States living in the households of 2,925,000 
primary families. Some households contain more than one 
secondary family. 


Thus, 1 out of every 13 of the 37,900,000 primary 
families has at least one secondary family in the house- 
hold. More than nine-tenths of the secondary families 
were living in the homes of relatives. The remainder 
were living as groups of lodgers, servants, etc. Of those 
living with relatives, more than three-fourths were living 
with their parents. More than one-third of the secondary 
families had a veteran of World War II as the head. 


There seems to be real significance in these figures for 
marketing men. They indicate a strong and long con- 
tinued demand for housing—and for the furnishings 
which go with the home once they obtain it. 


BED TO BED 


Out on the Pacific Coast sales executives and their 
salesmen are starting a movement (tongue-in-the-cheek 
movement) for bed-to-bed pay. Their argument is that 
they begin their job when they open their eyes, work 
at it with their morning coffee, carry it home with them 
in the evening, and sit up with it far into the night. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 


Copyright 1947, index Number Institute 
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THE FINAL COMPUTATION of the Monthly Business Trend for 
January is 239, is unchanged from the preliminary figure reported 
February 15. The preliminary computation for February is 236. Thus 
the January downtrend seems to have continued, but at a slower 
rate. The February decline was produced by a drop in business 
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spending (check payments by business for goods and services) 
reflecting the December decline in new orders and a current de- 
cline in the rate of change of bank deposits. With new orders 
continuing in an upward trend in February, the trend appears to 
be at or near the end of its decline. 
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HOW MANY CALLS A DAY? 
DISTRICT AVERAGES 


HIGH 
DISTRICT 


MEDIAN 


DISTRICT 


LOW 
DISTRICT 


100=MEDIAN DISTRICT AVERAGE 


Five Yardsticks for Measuring 
A Salesman’'s Efficiency 


BY RICHARD D. CRISP - 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


If you will develop the figure bases for this set of perform- 
ance standards, you will have a sound guide for special- 


ized training for your salesmen. Comparisons will reveal 
the fallacy of judging a man's "worth" by his volume alone. 


Like a football coach at the be- 
ginning of the season, the sales mana- 
ger today faces one week of competi- 
tion after another. Like the coach 
also, the sales manager’s first job is 
welding his team into a smooth-run- 
ning machine which can steam-roller 
each competitive challenge as it arises. 

Not all candidates for a football 
team are of the same caliber. The 
same thing is true of candidates for 
the sales team. Screening out the men 
who don’t have what it takes to make 
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the varsity is as much the sales man- 
ager’s problem as the coach’s. 

If the men who were screened out 
by the sales manager were to join the 
sales team, they would tend to lower 
the level of average sales perform- 
ance, and to inflate sales costs. The 
same influences toward lower per- 
formance and higher costs are likely 
to be exerted also by two groups of 
salesmen who are already on the 
team. One group consists of the rela- 
tively small number of “bad apples” 


who manage to slip through even the 
most careful pre-hiring screen. The 
other consists of the salesmen who 
rank lowest in sales performance, 
without regard to how long they’ve 
been with you. 

Sales management faces an increas- 
ingly difficult task in the months and 
years ahead. When the chips are 
down, and the competitive pressure 
mounts, the sales manager must pro- 
duce—or else! To achieve his sales 
objectives, he will need the strongest 
sales team he can develop. A con- 
tinuing and planned program for 
evaluating the performance of indi- 
vidual salesmen makes it possible for 
you to locate the weakest links in your 
sales chain. With those links identi- 
fied, you can focus intensive sales 
training on them, and _ strengthen 
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DISTRICT AVERAGES 
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LOW DISTRICT 


them so they will be equal to their 
task when all-out competition arrives. 

In our organization, a continuing 
program for evaluating salesmen’s 
performance is a major element of 
our all-out war on distribution costs. 

Every sales executive recognizes the 
existence of wide variations between 
salesmen in ability and performance. 
More often than not, however, the 
sales manager’s evaluation of a sales- 
man’s ability rests on subjective 
rather than objective grounds. He is 
often influenced by his liking for the 
man, without recognizing the fact. 

Some salesmen are much better at 
selling themselves, than at selling 
their firm’s merchandise. ‘They have 
the knack of making every sale look 
dificult. Every order they land makes 
them look like a hero. Other salesmen 
go on plugging, and never seem to 
encounter the tough buyers which the 
first type of salesman pushes over 
with such great skill. 

When you shift from the subjective 
judgment of the sales manager to 
objective measurement of a salesman’s 
performance on many different yard- 
sticks, many of the “stars” lose much 
of their glitter. Often measurement 
reveals that the unspectacular plugger 
is doing a much better job of bal- 
anced selling. 

Here are five specific measurements 
which you can apply to your sales- 
men’s activities to help you arrive at 
an objective picture of each man’s 
contribution to your sales progress. 
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1. Number of Calls Daily 


One measurement of the amount 
of work a salesman is delivering to 
you each day is the number of calls 
he makes. Chart I (page 35) illus- 
trates the variations we found be- 
tween our high, median and low dis- 
tricts in our initial analysis on this 
point. Note that our top district was 
35% higher than the median, while 
the bottom district’s average was only 
73% of the median district. 

If your salesmen make different 
kinds of calls, or calls on different 
types of customers, it may be worth 
while for you to consider reduction 
of all calls to some common-denomi- 
nator basis for comparability. Thus 
our salesmen make both retail and 
wholesale calls. In some districts, the 
proportion of selling time devoted to 
the two types of activities is out of 
line with the national average as a 
result of some local characteristic. 
We have arrived at time standards 
on the two types of calls which en- 
able us to reduce all calls to a “retail- 
call basis.” 


2. Sales Batting Average 


No salesman can obtain an order 
on every call he makes. The sales- 
man’s batting average, or order-call 
ratio, provides an important indica- 
tion of the kind of sales-training job 
you have done, and the kind of sales- 
planning job the salesman is doing. 

Chart II illustrates the variations 
in sales batting averages in our high, 


median and low districts, in selling 
two types of customers. Note that 
our median district was batting .399 
on one type of customer and .489 on 
another type; the high district’s 
average was .606 and .579; while 
the lowest district averaged .233 and 
282, 

We are not dealing with an ab- 
straction here, but with a specific 
factor of considerable importance in 
determining your sales effectiveness 
and your distribution costs. ‘The top 
district in this case was producing 
from two to two-and-one-half times 
as many orders, from the same num- 
ber of calls on the same type of cus- 
tomers, as the bottom district. Or 
put in another way, roughly three 
calls out of four in the bottom dis- 
trict were “duds” as far as getting 
an order was concerned. 

Your course of action here is clear. 
Find out what your top district 1s 
doing, and do more of it; find out 
what your bottom district is doing 
wrong, and do less of it. 

Our method of handling this type 
of information may be of interest. 
We report to each district manager 
monthly on the sales-batting-average 
of each of his salesmen. We also re- 
port on his district average, and tell 
him how his district compares with 
the national average. 

A low order-call ratio in a dis- 
trict, or in the case of an individual 
salesman in a district, suggests the 
need for more sales training, 0° for 
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a better planning job by the salesman. 
It is worth emphasizing that we dis- 
tribute this type of data as a matter 
of information, to keep our district 
managers posted on how their dis- 
tricts compare with other districts. 
We do not make an issue of a low 
ratio, or emphasize any one aspect of 
this type of analysis so that these 
measurements become an end in 
themselves. We interpret them as an 
indication of how the district man- 
ager is managing his district, and as 
an aid to him in doing a better job. 

Most readers of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT have filled out daily call re- 
ports, and know how easy it would be 
to forget several calls a day to boost 
the batting average. This type of 
analysis includes many cross-checks 
and balances which help to keep re- 
porting accurate, and help to spot 
the individual salesman who refuses 
to play the game according to the 
rules. If you forget your unsuccessful 
calls to boost your order-call ratio, 
lor example, your daily average on 
number of calls made will drop. If 
you get a friendly buyer to make a 
lot of little orders out of one big 
one, your average order size will dip. 
The orders are always at hand for 
checking purposes. And so on. 
3. Orders Per Man-Day 

The variations between our top 
and bottom districts in average orders 
per man-day is illustrated on Chart 
Ill. The high district turned in 9.5 
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retail and .4 wholesale orders daily; 
the median district averaged 4.3 re- 
tail and 1.0 wholesale orders daily; 
while our lowest district averaged less 
than two retail orders daily and .6 
wholesale orders. 

These figures are based on our first 
monthly analysis. ‘They can be used 
here without disclosure because they 
are now obsolete. The lowest district 
pushed its average up more than 80% 
in the second month—still not good, 
but much better. Note also that the 
retail orders shown are sold through 
wholesalers almost entirely, a point 
which will prevent misunderstanding 
on the part of SM’s_ wholesaler 
readers. 


4. Average Order Size 


Counting noses on orders does not 
take into account variations in the 
average size of those orders. Our 
salesmen take three types of orders. 
One type is from a wholesaler. ‘The 
second type is from a small retailer, 
for shipment through a_ wholesaler. 
The third is from a large direct- 
buying retail account, such as a de- 
partment store, etc. 

Chart IV illustrates variations in 
the average size of the three types of 
orders, on a district-average basis. 
With the median district average as 
100 in each case, the top districts 
averaged 87%, 89% and 222% 
larger than the median in average 
order size. The low districts on this 
factor booked orders which averaged 


100=MEDIAN DISTRICT AVERAGE 


60%, 51% and 84% of the median 
district. 


5. Production Per Man-Day 


Number of calls daily, sales bat- 
ting-average, average order size—all 
these help us to measure sales per- 
formance. It is important to remem- 
ber, however, that these are not ends 
in themselves. The objective of sales 
activity is sales. 

Chart V illustrates variations be- 
tween our top, median and low dis- 
tricts in sales production—cases of 
merchandise sold per man-day. ‘The 
median-district’s production is 100. 
The top district turned in nearly 
two-and-one-half times the sales, 
while the low district produced only 
59% of the median district’s sales. 

You will recognize, as we do, that 
there are important variations be- 
tween territories which explain part 
of this variation. ‘The point which it 
is easy to overlook, however, is that 
a major portion of the variation does 
not reflect any physical differences in 
the territories. Rather, it reflects vari- 
ations in our own operation, in our 
own sales effectiveness, in the caliber 
of our field sales management. We 
are seeking explanations of the terri- 
torial differences in sales operation. 
Meanwhile, by turning the spotlight 
of attention on the variations, we 
are providing a‘ non-financial incen- 
tive in the form of competition be- 
tween units, to reduce the variations 
which now exist. 
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IT'S YOUR WORLD .... and Egbert White, publisher of the new monthly, 


United Nations World—whose first edition is just off the presses—believes it’s your 


responsibility to make it one world. The magazine’s aim is to interpret and humanize 
U. N. Though it’s published in close cooperation with the U. N. (a teletype connects 
the two), the magazine is privately owned, independent, and non-partisan. Before 
publication this latest addition to the magazine world had 50,000 subscribers, sold out 
its first day at U. N. headquarters. Within a month there'll be four foreign editions. 
‘The man responsible for U. N. World’s destinies, Egbert White, was born in Kansas 
City, the son of a Methodist minister. Recently he retired a‘ter 30 years with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. During World War II he was officer in charge of the 
Mediterranean Edition of Stars and Stripes. As a civilian, he helped set-up Yané, 
became its first chief. The chance to return to publishing lured him out of retirement. 


Photograph by Bachrach 
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THE LADY OF THE LATHE .. . that’s what her 
associates call Sue Williams, who’s entered the store 
planning field with the objective of aiding large shops 
in coordinating their store arrangements, fixtures and 
displays. This gal, at a lathe, can make anything her 
foreman can. Her work in the store field, on a free 
lance basis, is already well known. Macy’s, Gimbels, 
B. Altman have felt her sure touch for better than 10 
years—for each of them she’s done interior displays for 
whole floors. From the beginning Sue planned her own 
construction, learning the hard way. When her business 
grew to such proportions that she required a wood and 
metal-working shop she was able to learn the most com- 
plicated skills of her craftsmen. For instance—with them 
she invented a new way of laminating woods so as to 
achieve more versatile display design. The Williams’ 
Suthin’ drawl is deceptive; she gives the impression of 
a lady of leisure. But as she talks to you she’s giving 
directions, in asides, for a Prince Matchebelli display— 
for whom she does the large store and the national drug 
store work. In addition to this and a great deal oi con- 
sultant work she finds time to design imaginative 
furniture for mass production. In Paris on a scholarship, 
she was once a style sleuth for American manufacturers. 
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THE GUY AT FORD'S SALES WHEEL... is J.R. 
—Jack—Davis, whose birthplace in retrospect, sounds like 
the finger of Fate. Jack was born at Oil City—where the 
fuel for turning engines is refined. Recently, after 26 years 
at the same stand—a record for constancy in an industry 
notorious for Fruit-Basket-Upsets—the aggressive, to-the- 
point Mr. Davis was named vice-president and director of 
sales and advertising for the Ford Motor Co. Jack Davis 
is a man who fought his way up. No son of the rich he, 
a fancy college education wasn’t in the cards. Instead he 
studied commercial subjects at Oil City Commercial College 
for three years. Not content, he attended the Detroit College 
of Law, graduated with an LL.B. degree, with admission 
to the Bar of the State of Michigan. Since he joined Ford 
in 21 he’s held virtually every position of responsibility in 
the company’s sales organization. Three short years after 
he was hired he was assistant general sales manager. Only 
once did he stray from Michigan. During World War II] 
he was West Coast regional manager. Married and father of 
a daughter, he calls his directorship of the Detroit Athletic 
Club and membership in two yacht clubs his outside interests. 
For his plans to regain Ford’s sales leadership see page 75. 


elln the News 


THE SIGN ON THE DOOR... at Fred Rudge, Inc., 
says “Opinion-Forming Advertising,” but young (35), 
dynamic Fred Rudge says, “We're in the field of Human 
Relations activities, trying to help groups of people under 
stand each other.” He believes that management’s problems 
need to be tackled at the local level, plant by plant, com- 
munity by community. And that’s the basic premise under 
which Rudge operates. “If there is any way to arrive at 
an informed national opinion about business, it will be 
created by the sum total of what each worker thinks 
about his own community.” The company which has a 
favorable community environment has the lowest turnover, 
gets the pick of the labor crop, is in the best position to 
bargain collectively—and collective bargaining activities are 
rightfully returning to the local areas. Fresh from Haver- 
ford College, the 21-year-old Fred set up his own printing 
business, specialized in stockholder reports. When he saw 
what miserable jobs some of the Big Boys were turning out 
he decided that there was a place for a practitioner who 
could help management articulate its policies. Fred Rudge, 
Inc., is the flourishing outgrowth of that decision—boasts 
such accounts as American Rolling Mills Co., Bristol-Myers. 
Says the last time he was on a tennis court was when it 
became necessary to cross one in order to reach a tall drink. 
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LITTLE STORK CLUB: A service 
bar and cocktail lounge provide 
riders on the Santa Fe "Chief" 
with all the luxuries of 52nd St. 
The management often throws in 
unscheduled personal appearances 
of some Cinematic Big Names. 


MEMO FOR TALL GUYS: (Above) 
Budd's new double bedroom stainless 
steel railroad cars will be news to statu- 
esque ladies and towering gentlemen 
who, all these years, have had to double 
up like jack knives when they slept on a 
train. Budd's beds are 6'4”, and to sat- 
isfy passenger preferences in position, 
half are built running crosswise of the 
car, half lengthwise. Other features: en- 
closed toilets, shower bath, fluorescent 
lights, adjustable air - conditioning. 


YOU'RE WRONG: (Right) Not a new 
de luxe Pullman, but the luxury lounge 
of the soon-to-fly Boeing Stratocruiser, 
the two-decker passenger plane that will 
be pressurized at sea level. Photo shows 
lower deck. It seats 14, connects with 
main cabin by a circular staircase. 


“TRAIN TO TOMORROW" (Left Above) Its sponsor, General Motors; its builder, Pull- 
man. The train, four cars and a GM Diesel locomotive, will be exhibited this Spring as an 
experimental project, “to try out advanced ideas for improvement of railroad travel.” 
Photo is from a scale model of the observation-lounge car whose most conspicuous feature 
is the "Astra Dome." GM will not build passenger cars, but has a big stake in the future 
of the railroads through several of its divisions: Electro-Motive; Hyatt; Frigidaire. 


JUST NUDGE ME: (Right Above) “Tiens!" Poirot would say. "What have we here?” 
Answer: A closeup of the new door which is standard equipment on the Pennsylvania's 
luxury coaches. It swings open by pneumatic pressure at a mere touch, closes gently after 
several seconds. If, while the door is closing, another passenger should approach, the door 
will again open the moment any part of it touches the passenger or his baggage. 


A Battle Is Brewing for the | 


Passenger’s Travel Dollar 


Planes, trains and busses equipped with enough luxury trap- 
pings to make an itinerant citizen feel like a maharajah, are 
to make '47 and '48 memorable years in transportation. 
More-for-your-money appeals are busting out all over. 


Millions and millions of Americans 
are travel-hungry. 

There are several reasons why. 
From 1942 through 1945 most of us 
either didn’t take a vacation on ac- 
count of the war, or, if we had some 
time off, we sat in our own back 
yards and left the over-burdened 
planes and trains to essential travel- 
ers. Now we're ready to go. 

Moreover, millions of our young 
people who were in military service in 
untamiliar American places and for- 
eign lands have developed an appetite 
for travel that may never have come 
into being if they had stayed in 
Wichita or Pleasant Shade, Tenn. 

l'ransportation developments—not- 
ably the coming of fast planes which 
have taught us to calculate distance 
not in miles, but in hours of flight— 
have now made it possible for any Joe 
i oakes who has only two weeks 

of,’ to spend his vacation almost 
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half a world away if he chooses to 
do so. 

The “one-world” idea is catching 
on. No place sounds very far away 
any more. Sales promotion, advertis- 
ing, and articles in newspapers and 
travel magazines have further stim- 
ulated our interest in our own Amer- 
ican scenic wonderlands and sporting 
grounds, 

In short, the market for passenger 
travel during the next few years will 
run into spectacular figures. Busses, 
airlines and railroads are getting 


THE PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE: 


ready to compete for the business. 
What these three industries are doing 
to attract the passenger dollar is a 
story of a battle in product design. 
This year—and 1948—will probably 
see the biggest advance in comfort- 
for-the-money that his ever taken 
place in the transportation field. 
Speed will not be replaced as the 
pre-eminent sales argument for air 
travel. Economy will still be trumps 
for bus travel. The railroads have the 
opportunity to make the most news. 
Railroad managements have been— 
and still are, to a substantial extent— 
disinterested in passenger traffic, be- 
cause it’s the freight load that creates 
income. At least one railroad chair- 
man, however, believes that smart 
promotion of superior passenger serv- 
ice might turn out to be an effective 
means for attracting more freight 
business to his road. Freight may 


RAIL-BORNE MOVIES: (Left) The movies are free. The passengers are riding the C. & O.'s 
"George Washington" between Norfolk and Cincinnati. Tables in the diner fold against 
the wall after dinner, and 50 seats are turned to face the screen. Films are 16 mm, with 
Natco equipment. SLEEPING ON THE CLOUDS: (Right) The new Douglas DC-6, scheduled 
for imminent delivery to major airlines, has huge “squshy" seats as comfortable as the 
chairs in your own den. They convert (as you can see) into roomy over-night sleepers. 
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bring in the dollars, but what passen- 
gers think and say about a road is 
what builds name and reputation. 

Just about anything a railroad does, 
therefore, to recognize the passenger, 
study his wants as a customer, and 
provide new comforts and conven- 
iences to meet those wants, is news- 
worthy because it stands against a his- 
tory of poor public relations. Rail- 
roads, as an industry, have been pro- 
motionally slow-witted. But there are 
encouraging signs of change. Some of 
the photographs on these pages are 
evidence enough. 

The three-cornered battle for the 
passenger’s dollar cannot yet be fully 
joined because all three industries— 
busses, airlines and railroads—are im- 
patiently waiting for new equipment. 
Billions of dollars’ worth are on 
order. Only a trickle came through in 
1946; more is promised for ’47, but 
it will be 1948 before large quantities 
can be put into operation. 

The photographs which appear 
with this article embody some typical 
samples of the blandishments the 
three competitor-industries are dan- 
gling (or about to dangle) before the 
travel-smitten American public. They 
are only samples—for many com- 
panies other than those mentioned are 
engaged in equally newsworthy proj- 
ects. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
mental projects under way is the 
forthcoming exhibition of the General 
Motors Train of Tomorrow. The 
train will have four cars and a Gen- 
eral Motors Diesel locomotive, assem- 
bled “as a conception of what is pos- 
sible in enjoyment, comfort and util- 
ity in future railway travel.” The 
cars, a diner, chair car, observation 
lounge car (see photo page 42) and 
sleeper, all will have the Astra Dome 
feature, a glass-enclosed, upper level 
compartment located in the room, 
seating as many as 24 passengers. 
(Burlington already has an experi- 
mental Vista Dome car.) 

The idea for the experimental train 
originated with GM more than two 
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GREYHOUND'S BID: Raymond Loewy Associates and Greyhound engi- thi 
neers collaborated to design this "Super Coach.” Test runs will be M 
made before the year is out. The new bus, like some of the new eré 
railroad cars and planes, is a double-decker. It holds 50 passengers, 38 Ge 
on the upper level, 12 and baggage on the lower level. It will be Wi 
air-conditioned, and will boast heat-resistant glass in the windows, do 
the 
wi 
THIS ONE'S A “FIRST”: First post-war trains delivered in the U. S. fa 
were the Pere Marquette streamliners running between Grand Rapids 
and Detroit offering, “at coach prices, many features formerly offered 8) 
only by extra-fare trains." Note three-cornered tables. This car has ro 
an all-electric kitchen with deep-freeze units for out-of-season foods, th 
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FROZEN BLUE PLATE: Pan American's ' 
new ships will have galleys designed by 
—and meals provided by—William Max- 
son, the imaginative chap who invented 
the "Strato-Meal” or “Sky Plate” to : 
feed men of the Naval Air Transport 
Service during the war. As you may 
know, it's a complete frozen meal which, 
in jig-time, is thawed and cooked in an 
aluminum and steel oven. Meal consists 
of an entree and two vegetables. Plates 
are disposable. For return trips to 
America, Maxson meals are shipped in 
refrigerated steamships to various stor- 
age depots spotted around the world. 


COMFORT STATION: Greyhound's new 
busses will have a built-in toilet and 
lavatory. This is from a designer's sketch 
showing the vestibule and washroom. 
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years ago, and has been worked out, 
with numerous other innovations, 
through the cooperation of Electro- 
Motive Division engineers and Gen- 
eral Motors styling experts. Since 
General Motors does not build rail- 
way cars, and has no intention of 
doing so, an arrangement for building 
the experimental cars was concluded 
with Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Co. 

About once a month, nowadays, 
something new is being added to rail- 
road merchandising. Only recently, 
through the efforts of sales-minded 
Robert R. Young, of the C. & O., 
were through-cars offered to trans- 
continental passengers who thereto- 
fore had always had to change cars, 
trains, and probably stations in Chi- 
cago A few weeks ago the same Mr. 
Young came up with credit cards for 
Pere Marquette riders who can now 
make advance reservations by tele- 
phone and pick up tickets on the 
train. The “Katy” has just introduced 
a similar system. 


NO SWEAT, NO GOOSEPIMPLES: Hence- 
forth many railroad cars will be equipped 
with a newly developed  electronically- 
controlled heating and air conditioning sys- 
tem designed by Minneapolis-Honeywell. 
Arrows in upper photo show drafty air 
movement in old cars; lower photo shows 
air movement with new equipment. Heat 
emanates from sidewall panels and a warm 
air duct; thermostats control temperature. 


UPSTAIRS: As Long Island communities grew, the need for accommodations for more 
travelers on the Long Island Railroad raced far ahead of facilities. They couldn't safely 
put more trains on the rails during rush hours, so they came up with double-decker 
coaches which seat 134 passengers instead of the 72 in single-level cars. They're built 
of aluminum. Three are now in operation, ten are to be delivered before mid-year. 


NICE GOING: Wide windows, seats that understand human anatomy, photomurals 
glorifying scenes along the road's right of way, special luggage compartment, loud 
speakers for music or announcements . . . these are news items about Pere Marquette's. 
newest coaches. This is the same train whose diner is shown on the opposite page. 


STRESSING THE DIFFERENCE: Interchemical Corp. reaches the consumer 
which emphasize what distinguishes their new products from other brands 


Flow to Raise a Family 
Of Promising New Products 


market with point-of-sale leaflets 
, makes that feature a selling point. 
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Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with W. HANSOT ©° Divisional Manager, 
Trade Sales Division, Interchemical Corp. 


Interchemical Corp., purveyors to industry, now has a con- 
sumer line that is making rapid headway. Each item started 
with a customer need. The product was tested, the market 
was tested. Sound selling and advertising did the rest. 


The trade Sales Division of In- 
terchemical Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J., 
has brought out within the last six 
years a family of new products for 
consumer use, which have as their 
common denominator the fact that 
each answers a real need and is dif- 
ferent from other items on the market 
—so different as to warrant empha- 
sizing the difference as a sales factor. 

That so large a company, and one 
so well known in the industrial field, 
should have brought out a set of 
household products has some signifi- 
cance. But to readers of SALES MAN- 
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AGEMENT, the real story lies in the 
careful research which went into the 
adoption of each new item, and the 
manner of its introduction. 

The products, in the order of their 
launching, are: Setfast Canvas Paint 
(and two companion items, Setfast 
Overcoating and Setfast Canvas 
Clear) ; Mil-Du-Rid, sold in bottles 
for consumer use in preventing mold 
and mildew on shoes, clothes, lug- 
gage, books, stored equipment, and 
for destroying garbage-pail odors and 
the like; DIPPO, an easy-to-use silver 
cleaner; I. C. Degreaser (specially 


adapted for hard jobs, such as re- 
moving grease from ovens, greasy 
pots and pans) ; Merry Maid Enamel 
Polish, TYown and Country Rust Pre- 
venter, Town and Country Rust Re- 
mover, and Merry Maid Rug and 
Upholstery Cleaner. Full distribution 
has been attained only for the first 
four listed, and the task of getting 
the others fully launched is in prog- 
ress. 

The case history of Setfast Canvas 
Paint, which set the pattern followed 
to a large extent in the introduction 
of all the products in the family, 1s 
as follows: For many years, Inter- 
chemical had been familiar with the 
application of color to fabric. By 
1941 they had already developed a 
paint for convertible car tops, which 
so often fade while the body of the 
car is still in excellent condition. A 
paint for this purpose was actually 
brought out, but the market for it 
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How would 


you answer 


this 


How much does 
he telephone company 
earn? 


We asked a number of people this question... 
“How much would you say the telephone com- 
pany makes (after all expenses and taxes) on 
the money invested in the business?” 


Twelve per cent said “6% or less.” 
Eleven per cent said “7% to 10%.” 
Twelve per cent said “15%, 20% or 25%.” 
Eight per cent said “30% or more.” 


Fifty-seven per cent had no opinion. 


The actual figure is less than many people think. 
Even with telephone calls at a record peak, Bell 
System earnings on the money invested in the 
business have averaged only a shade over 544% 
for the last five years — including the war years. 
And that’s not enough to insure good telephone 
service. 


We thought you might like to know in case 
you have been wondering about telephone 
earnings. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


EYE-CATCHING DISPLAYS: Interchemical 
Corp. gets double-barreled action with dis- 


plays combining counter card and product. 


was found to be relatively small and 
highly specialized. Meanwhile, the 
company~began to think of the possi- 
bilities in-a paint for awnings. 

All that was needed to prove that 
a market existed for such a paint was 
a look at awnings in the summer, or 
in Florida in winter. Inquiries about 
paint for awnings at the awning 
department of a large metropolitan 
department store brought the reply: 
“We don’t carry such paint .. . try 
our paint department.” The paint 
department of the same store could 
only suggest: “Try our awning de- 
partment.” Pressed for a suggestion, 
a paint dealer or two advised re- 
luctantly, ““Well, you might try ordi- 
nary wall paint and put in linseed oil, 
so it won’t crack so much.” 

In Miami some more intensive re- 
search was done in the form of ask- 
ing owners of buildings, on which 
faded awning was installed, whether 
they would be interested in an awn- 
ing paint. Their affirmative replies 
were reassuring. They were em- 
phatic, citing cost figures and making 
such remarks as, “Our awning cost 
us $60, and it’s only two years old; 
it’s still good, but badly faded.” 

Working from a set of character- 
istics needed for such a product, In- 
terchemical’s laboratories developed a 
product which could stand up for 
200 hours under the rigid tests of 
the Fadometer. (This means it could 
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stand normal light conditions for a 
much longer period.) The desired 
qualities, all of which were incor- 
porated in the product, were these: 
fast color; resistance to cracking; 
adaptability to being put on either 
by brush or spray. The name “Set- 
fast,” previously selected by the com- 
pany as a trade-mark for an_ ink, 
was selected for the product. 

In the autumn of 1941, it was 
put on the market in Miami. To 
make this a true test, it was not the 
subject of an extensive advertising 
campaign, nor was an unduly large 
measure of selling pressure put be- 
hind the product. It was placed in 


two stores in the city, and some smal] 
advertisements were placed in the 
Miami Herald. The stores soon sold 
out their stocks and reordered. 
Using names the stores had ob- 
tained through charge, C.O.D., or 
other deliveries, the company’s repre- 
sentative carried his testing and re- 
search to purchasers, who were visited 
and asked for their opinion of Set- 
fast. Their response was heartening, 
They liked the clear, bright colors, 
They were using the product on 
other articles besides awnings—on 
outdoor canvas furniture, on fiber 
rugs, and on Venetian blind tapes. 
Pearl Harbor day came just as the 
product was being tested in Miami, 
but this did not deter the company 
from going ahead with a national 
campaign for the product that spring. 
Advertising, some of it in four col- 
ors, was published in House Beauti- 
ful, House & Garden, Better Homes 
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and Gardens and American Home. 
The company had bought some fad- 
ed awnings and had cut them up 
into small strips, with part of each 
left as it was and the remainder 
painted with Setfast. These strips 
and a color card were offered in 
coupons, and some 13,000 readers 
asked for them. 

In the ensuing years, distribution 
has become nation-wide, sales being 
made through hardware and paint 
jobbers, and directly to department 
and chain stores. More than 50% 
of the Nation’s paint stores now 
carry the product. New colors have 
been added, and the product is avail- 
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No single magazine—no single news- 
paper can adequately cover the 4 great 
divisions of the home furnishings 


market. 


Each of these 4 divisions is a highly. 


specialized field with its own manu- 
facturing and merchandising problems 
-its own sales techniques—its own 


buyers—its own retail selling staffs. 


And serving each major division of this 
great market is a specialized Haire mer- 
chandising paper—the acknowledged 
authority in its particular field. 


Each Haire home furnishings paper 

gives its respective buyer-readers the 
constructive, helpful, specialized serv- 
ice they need and want. 


And to advertisers it gives concentrated, 
selected, responsive readership for di- 


rect, productive, efficient advertising. 


To reach your division of the vast home 
furnishings field, pick the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to the prod- 
ucts you make. 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW (since 


1892) is geared specifically to the needs 
of the housewares and appliance market. 
It provides intensive coverage of depart- 
ment stores, house furnishing stores, fur- 
niture stores, hardware dealers, chain 
store buying headquarters, mail order 
houses—and the manufacturers and whole- 
salers serving the house furnishing trade. 
Carries more advertising than any publi. 
cation in this specialized field 


the @ 


HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING 


(since 1901) is devoted entirely to the 
merchandising of furniture and furnish- 
ings for the living room, dining room and 


bedroom. Its unique editorial service has 


won the enthusiastic response of the spe- 


cialized buyers of these products, from 
coast to coast. Distinctive, constructive, 
analytical, it coordinates—and provides 
accurate interpretation of trends and com- 
plete up-to-the-minute coverage of all that 
is new and important in this highly spe- 
cialized and difficult merchandising field. 


LINENS AND DOMESTICS (since 1926), 


the only specialized publication devoted 


exclusively to the great linens and domes- 


tics markets. Reaches linens and domesti 


buyers in leading department store 
the better specialty shops, w 
resident buying offices and 
coast to coast. A “must” 
who want to reach 
$400,000,000 marke 


COVERAGE OF 
HOME FURNISHINGS BUYERS 


CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL (since 


1874), the specialized authority on china, 
glass and giftwares. It provides practical 
merchandising information and _ inspira- 
tion. It is read and studied by buyers in 
department stores, gift shops, chain stores 
and leading specialty shops in this spe- 
cialized field. It carries more china and 


glassware advertising than all the com- 


peting papers combined. 


Reach the buyers you need, reach all 


you need—without waste circulation, 
without waste expense. Send for com- 
plete fact folders. 


| WOUSE FURNISHING 
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Ham pricktd as leaders 
by 


eaders' 


There is nothing hit-and-miss in the building of the 
readership of The Rotarian Magazine. Rotarian readers 
are selected ... hand-picked as leaders by leaders. 


If you were to select a list of equal worth in any one of 
the thousands of Rotary towns, your representative would 
spend weeks making a searching study of the town’s 
citizenship-leadership. A complete list, comparable to 
that of Rotarian subscribers, would cost you hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


Yet... here it is... at a fraction of the cost, for more 
than 95% of the 240,996 subscribers to The Rotarian 
(ABC Dec., 1946) are members of Rotary Clubs. They 
have been screened, selected, and elected by men who are 
on the spot and know. 


A recent survey ... ““Let’s Measure a Typical Subscriber” 
. .. Shows how Rotarian readers influence the thought 
and buying habits of their communities. We'll gladly 
send you a copy... without obligation. 


Yoadon—neaden inmost 


COMMUNITY 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


. Rotariane 


able in pint size, as well as quart 
and gallon sizes. Prices are: 95¢ 
Pint, $1.60 Quart, and $5.55 Gal- 
lon. ‘The package, in black, orange 
and white is attractive, part of its 
design suggesting the outline of an 
awning. 

Very much the same plan was used 
for launching Mil-Du-Rid—the only 
product developed specifically to pre- 
vent and control mildew in the 
home, which is in general distribu- 
tio. The need for the item was 
first established through inquiry. A 
study was made to determine the 
qualities which such a product should 
have. It was decided that it should 
differ from industrial fungicides in 
this important respect: It must be 
safe. Industrial workers and farm- 
ers are accustomed to taking precau- 
tions when handling strong or toxic 
chemicals, but housewives cannot be 
expected to have acquired this habit. 
When finally completed, the formula 
was safe, effective under normal home 
conditions, and soluble in water. 


Timely Sales Campaign 
Mil-Du-Rid is sold through whole- 


salers to department stores, variety 
stores, chain drug stores, and large 
hardware stores. A newspaper pro- 
motion campaign, including mats and 
statement enclosures, is available to 
department stores. The company 
issues literature designed to educate 
prospects and consumers in uses for 
the product, and in methods of ap- 
plying it. In a sense, it was launched 
at an opportune time, since the war 
awakened an awareness to the havoc 
wrought by milder, and thousands 
of men who sailed tropic waters or 
were stationed in the South Pacific 
became conscious of this. Many of 
these learned the value of mildew- 
proofing compounds. It is to be ex- 
pected that these men, now at home, 
will buy Mil-Du-Rid, or encourage 
their wives to buy it. 

The product has had the support 
of a consumer advertising campaign, 
through La Roche & Ellis (agency 
handling all Trade Division advertis- 
ing), with copy in a long list of 
newspapers and magazines. ‘lhe 
campaign has been useful in winning 
markets for the new product. As an 
instance of the Trade Sale’s Di- 
vision’s ingenuity in ferreting out 
special markets, there is a two-inch 
classified advertisement which ap- 
peared among the Personals, the ia- 
mous department of The Saturday 
Review of Literature, read by the 
scholarly and the near-scholarly. 
Stressing the protection afforded 
“Your Precious Books” against dam- 
age and destruction caused by mil- 
dew and mold, the advertisement °x- 
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“How to shrink 
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a sales map 


@ When the presence of yourself and assistants is urgently needed 
at several points on the sales map, time is money! 

Perhaps you are having distributor trouble in Omaha. Maybe 
it’s dealer difficulties in New Orleans. Or your personal help may 
be essential to the closing of an important deal in New England. 

Whatever the emergency—and every sales official faces them con- 
stantly —the new Beechcraft Bonanza gives you the same go-when- 
you-want-to-go mobility as the automobile does. You do not have 
to accommodate yourself to the timing, habits and convenience 
of scores of other people who must depend on scheduled travel. 
You travel when it suits you best! 

The Bonanza speeds you at nearly 3 miles a minute between 
destinations where no other acceptable transportation is available. 


a ee — 
It clips hours—and often days—from the non-productive travel 
time of executives and personnel. And it saves you money. With 
the plane in regular daily use, the actual direct operating cost can 
reach as low as l¢ per passenger mile. 

The fatigue-saving, morale-building aspect of Bonanza trans- 
portation equals its commonsense business efficiency. Just as it 
makes the most of business hours, it can make the most of an 
executive’s leisure time for needed recreation. Any way you want 
to figure the investment . . . the Bonanza pays! 

Your Beechcraft distributor is prepared with facts and figures 
to help you appraise company-owned air transportation in the 
light of your own transportation needs. Call him. Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Built for Business Four luxuriously comfortable seats. 
Sound-proofed—quiet as an open-window car at 55! 
175 mph cruising; 750 mile range at 165 mph. 


Fully equipped—radio, lights, flaps, ete. 


BEECHCRAFT 


CO f(ANZA 
wooet 


Resulifl 
Direct p¢duertising 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 


has won 
4262 
NATIONAL AWARDS 
tn the Last 4 Years 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
semples of many successfal 
maliings. No obligation In the 
New York Metrepolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrsay Hill 4-341! 


RADIO 
KIST 


SANTA BARBARA e CALIF, 
HARRY C, BUTCHER AND 
STAFF 


TELEPHONE 3981 
TWX S BAR 7389 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
BUILDING 


Sixth Richest Per Capita 
Market in the United States 
115 Local Accounts 


Affiliated With National 


Broadcasting Company 
250 Watts 1340 KC 


National Sales Representatives: 
Joseph Hershey McGillvra, Inc. 
New York, Chicago 
Universal Radio Sales 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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plains that Mil-Du-Rid removes mil- 
dew from leather bookbindings and 
prevents new growth. The advertise- 
ment also offers the booklet, “What 
is Mildew? How to Prevent it on 
Bookbindings.” ‘The copy ends with 
the suggestion to ask for it at de- 
partment, hardware, or drug stores. 

Besides point-of-sale leaflets, the 
company offers other dealer aids. 
Among these is the shipping carton, 
with space for holding six of the 
Y% pint bottles. It has an attrac- 
tive design in green, yellow and 
brown and easily can be transformed 
into a counter display. 

DIPPO, an electrolytic silver clean- 
er, simpler to use than other simi- 
lar items on the market, was the 
third member of  Interchemical’s 
Trade Sales Division to attain dis- 
tribution. 

Again, the pattern of market re- 
search, testing the product and intro- 
duction into a small market was used. 

In this instance, much thought 
was given to the development of 
the proper characteristics for the 
product. Though working on an 
electrolytic principle, pippo Silver 
Cleaner is claimed to have certain 
other advantages. Like all silver 
cleaners in this class, it is a pow- 
der which must be dissolved in hot 
water, and it works upon silver im- 
mersed in it only when the silver 
touches metal (or silver which is 
touching the metal). But piIpPpo 
comes wrapped in its own metal, as 
powder sufficient for one average 
cleaning job is contained in a metal 
foil bag which is placed in the so- 
lution containing the powder dur- 
ing the silver-cleaning procedure. 
Under this system, the necessary 
metal is always available when need- 
ed; and there is no danger of over- 
use impairing its efficiency, since 
there is always a new bag for each 
second application. 

Used properly, pippo cleans al- 
most instantly, giving rise to the slo- 
gan, “Clean your Silver in 10 Sec- 
onds without Rubbing.” This might 
lead a consumer to believe it to be 
very strong, or even too strong. But 
its makers claim that it is safer for 
silver than abrasive polishes, since it 
cleans without rubbing. ‘To be able 
to make this claim with conviction, 
the company had an outside labora- 
tory make tests during which table 
silver was cleaned by three methods, 
in each instance duplicating the 
amount of cleaning which would oc- 
cur in 20 years in the average home. 
According to a spokesman for the 
company, some plated tableware lost 
all its plating before the test could 
be half completed. 

Identical pieces of sterling silver 


with a surface area equivalent to 
the average teaspoon were cleaned 
with a well known brand of paste 
polish, a well known liquid polish, 
and with pippo. Under the test 
conditions of the “20 year” treat- 
ment, the piece cleaned with paste 
is said to have lost 279 milligrams, 
the one cleaned with liquid 407 mil- 
ligrams, and the one cleaned with 
DIPPO only ten milligrams. 
Introduced to a small market in 
1944, pippo has attained nation-wide 
distribution in department stores, 
hardware stores, etc. It has been the 
subject of an advertising campaign 
in such consumer publications as 
Good Housekeeping, Family Circle, 
and Woman’s Day. Dealer helps 
have been offered, among them a 
black-and-white blow-up of two 
photographs, one showing uncleaned 
silver, the other silver presumably 
cleaned with pippo Silver Cleaner. 
I. C. Degreaser answers the almost 
universal plea of the housewife for 
a preparation which will remove 
caked grease from ovens and from 
pots and pans, and without rubbing. 
It was first put on the market in 
1945, and attained nation-wide dis- 


tribution by 1946. 


Early Start 


Unlike many other large com- 
panies, Interchemical had planned 
to bring out consumer products and 
had actually started to do so before 
the United States entered the war. 
Though the war delayed execution of 
the program, it did, in a sense, in- 
crease acceptance of the products 
which were introduced before V-E 
Day. Shortages made people eager 
to refurbish the awnings and outdoor 
canvas furniture they had—and this 
increased the demand for Setfast 
Canvas Paint. A public which had 
been made mildew-conscious through 
the ravages of fungi in hot and hu- 
mid climates awoke to the consci- 
ousness that mildew takes a toll from 
homes in temperate climates. Lacking 
servants, and wishing to take on 
extra wartime duties, women wel- 
comed the convenience of p1ppo Sil- 
ver Cleaner. But even without such 
stimuli, these products would un- 
doubtedly have found their market in 
due course. ‘The company’s careful 
investigation to determine the need 
for each product and the qualities 
most desirable in it; and its introduc- 
tion into a “typical” market under 
“typical” conditions, without bene- 
fit of excess ballyhoo; and its sup- 
port of each product through a well 
planned promotional campaign—al 
tended to make success for each prod- 
uct reasonably certain. 
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ow that it’s fashionable again to 

talk to advertisers about immediate 
sales, we'd like to bring up the subject of 
THIS WEEK Magazine’s “5th Cover”: 


That’s what you might call the Sunday 
newspaper, inside of which each copy of 
THIS WEEK Magazine comes. That’s the 
feature that makes TWM different from 
other leading magazines. And that’s liable 
to be a mighty handy feature for your 
1947 campaign. 


In 1946, most magazine advertising 
concentrated on making friends for the 
future. The power and prestige and reader- 
interest of national magazines proved a 


great combination for that job. 


But 1947’s campaigns will have to pro- 
duce friends for tomorrow—plus customers 
for today. That calls for everything you had 
in last year’s campaign, plus an “extra in- 
gredient”: an added shot of immediate 


sales power. 


And that’s where TWM’s “5th Cover” 
comes in. 

Wrap that “5th Cover” around any lead- 
ing magazine, and the advertisers on every 
page would feel the difference in sales. For 
they’d be getting, in one package, both the 
power of a national magazine, and the local 
sales punch of America’s greatest shopping 
medium, the Sunday newspaper. 

T WM gives youa magazine fit to head any 
list—with 8% million circulation, over 19 
million readers. Yet it’s part and parcel of 
24 great newspapers, where your key dealers 
in your key markets do their own advertis- 


ing—and watch it pay out the very next day. 


x *k * 


With more competition for America’s 
dollar today, 1947 advertising needs not 
only selling copy, but selling media. And 
the way to add that extra sales punch to 


your magazine list is to switch to the one 


and only leading magazine that offers you 
a “Sth Cover”... 


8'/2 MILLION CIRCULATION 
19 MILLION READERS (srazrcn) 


_| (THIS WEEK MAGAZINE 


The Atlanta Journal 


The Baltimore Sunday Sun 


Des Moines Sunday Register The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


The Detroit News The Pittsburgh Press 


The Birmingham News The Indianapolis Star Portland Oregon Journal 


The Boston Herald Los Angeles Times Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 


The Chicago Daily News The Memphis Commercial Appeal St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


The Cincinnati Enquirer The Milwaukee Journal San Francisco Chronicle 


; Cleveland Plain Dealer Minneapolis Sunday Tribune The Spokane Spokesman-Review 


| The Dallas Morning News New York Herald Tribune The Washington Sunday Star 
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FREDERIC R. GAMBLE 


How Should Advertising Agencies 
Get Paid for Their Service? 


Is the 15% advertising agency commission system right 
or wrong? A big advertiser who doesn’t like it said re- 
cently: “Publishers pay our agencies that 15%; so who 
is an agency working for, anyway? Don’t agencies spend 
too much of their big profits sniping to get each other’s 
accounts? Shouldn’t the rate be about 10%? Better still, 
why not an agreed flat fee that I pay? It could be 
adjusted from time to time to fit the job. Then I’d control 
my agency as I do any employe.” 


We laid those questions in Fred Gamble’s lap for 
answer. The lean, suave, straight-talking president of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies picked 
them up, one by one. Said he: 


“I believe the commission system is sound and good. 
It must have proved its soundness during all the years 
it has grown firmer since its inception about 1870. I think 
it has proved itself good for everybody concerned— 
advertisers, agencies, media. The 15% rate must be about 
right because media have tried and discarded so many 
other rates. 


“It was started by publishers who didn’t have time to 
prepare good copy for advertisers. ‘They said, in effect, 
to each advertiser: ‘Hire outside experts. They'll know 
how better than we do or than your own small adver- 
tising department does. You'll get the benefit of many 
trained men’s broad experience. We'll pay them part of 
our space rate for doing the work. But you hire and 
fire them to suit you.’ This created the advertising agency 
as an institution. Today this plan pays about 75% of an 
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agency’s gross income. The other 25% is paid direct by 
the client for materials and services. 


“The agency structure keeps agencies neutral. An 
agency paid in part by media should not be wholly 
dominated by the client. It’s better able to put all its 
skill and judgment into that client’s service. Since almost 
all types of media pay the same rate of commission, the 
agency promotes advertising; not any one special kind. 
Agency experience and know-how have made advertising 
sell vastly more product. This builds advertising volume 
and product volume—and down come prices to the con- 
sumer. You see, everybody profits. 


“Agency selling costs? They’re too Jow in my opinion. 
Traditionally they were 10% of payroll ; but they haven’t 
touched that in years. The average among our members 
has ranged from 8% in 1937 steadily downward to 5.25 
in 1944 though it turned up slightly to 5.4 in 1945. 
There ought to be more good, hard agency selling. Going 
after new business is free enterprise. Going after it by 
creating better ideas for prospective clients is a healthy 
and constructive thing. It’s good for advertising as 4 
whole. Nobody should complain about that. 


“As for agency profits,’ Mr. Gamble unfolded a big 
book, “listen to these averages of 123 of our members: 
1.33% of total billing in 1945, 1.59% in 1944, 1.33% in 
1943. But all these were war years with big volumes. In 
1937 the percentage was only .80%. Low profit is some- 
thing agencies are worrying about. But I think the 
system of agency compensation is right.” 
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FOREFRONT 


Job for Today: 


TOP EXECUTIVES 


Must Outsell 
the CRACKPOTS! 


FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD 


“A lot of crackpot beliefs are accepted by a lot of 
people in this country. ‘People have saved too much 
money!’ ‘Government must run business!’ It’s ridiculous 
what folks have been taught! Where were we when 
they learned this stuff? Sitting silent. So now top man- 
agement men have got to get into public relations. It’s 
our duty to sell American ideas about business to 
Americans!” 


This is the way Fred Crawford, vigorous president of 
Thompson Products, Inc.—Cleveland employer of 13,000 
metal workers—spoke at the Fourth National Conference 
of Public Relations Executives in New York, February 
7. About 100 top executives were there with 700 public 
relations men. He gave them the directions on the handle. 


“It’s our duty to expose the whole truth about our 
businesses!””, said he between earnest exclamation points. 
“Expect to be attacked! Punch back! Be proud of com- 
pany size, of profits and dividends, and of your products. 
Explain these things. People really want you to fight 
back when they hear so much from the opposition. They 
want the facts. In Cleveland, just to the extent my 
enemies attacked me on my fight for free speech, the 
whole public took part. But it will be against you if you 
don’t speak up. 


“In selling people the facts, don’t just try to deal with 
the mass; get down to individuals. Set up a sales depart- 
ment for your stockholders; another for your employes. 
Find out who they are and what they think. Among 
your stockholders you may be amazed to find pinks, 
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college professors and people who know nothing at all 
about you. Sell them your company, its policies, its wage 
scales, the things it does to give employes greater security, 
its contributions to public welfare. 


“Your employes? They’re right there in your plant 
eight hours a day, and maybe they really don’t know you! 
Too many of them think they’re there for eight hours of 
time, not eight hours of production. You can remedy that. 
Sell the company to them! They’re good people, but they 
just don’t understand. 


“In our company we're starting with our 3,700 over-5- 
years men. By a questionnaire we learn what they think 
of the company and what they want most... . security, 
opportunity and recognition top the list. In mass 
meetings with lantern slides, we report back to them what 
they told us . . . and what we are doing about it. This 
gives us a chance to set them straight on a lot of truths 
about the company and about good American business 
economics. We'll mail letters to their homes—to ‘mother’. 
She ought to get the truth, too. We'll give this group of 
older employes the facts. The story will spread to the 
rest of our 13,000 people . . . from them to their grocers 
and butchers . . . finally to the million people of Cleve- 
land, we hope. If companies everywhere would do that 
kind of a local selling job, our Constitutional Bill of 
Rights would be safe. 


“You heads of businesses will find your people are 
good Americans, just like you. They’re waiting for you 
to talk to them. But you do it! Don’t leave it to lawyers!” 
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JOSEPH L. TRECKER 


‘FOREFRONT OPINION 


Young Machines Could 


Boost U. S. Output 


“40% at a Third Less Cost!’ 


We've got to cut manufacturing costs to keep 
production and sales up . . . without slaughtering wages. 
What can machines do about it? What can machinery 
salesmen do about it? SM asked Joe Trecker, executive 
vice-president of Kearney & Trecker Corp., clear-thinking 
Milwaukee builder of machine tools. He said plenty: 


“T believe at least 55% of this country’s installed 
productive machinery today is more than seven years old 
and that if it were all under seven we could produce, 
roughly, 40% more goods with the same effort at, maybe, 
one-third less unit cost.” There, SM readers, is something 
to think about. What to do? 


“Everywhere I go,” says Mr. Trecker, “I hear the 
same old dirge: “he rising costs of production . . . the 
scarcities of materials.’ People blame it on the Administra- 
tion, on radical labor elements, on the war. No one 
seems to blame a justifiable part of it where the blame 
ought to go: On the outdated, illogical accounting pro- 
cedures used in writing off production machinery . 
usually at 5% per year. 


“The average write-off period for machine tools is 
20.74 years. But the average machine tool is obsolete at 
the end of seven years! It cannot productively compete 
with newer and better models. 


“T don’t have to preach that lowering prices increases 
markets. That fact is too obvious. What I am talking 
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about is the sey to it: Cut costs and increase productivity 
by replacing old, worn or obsolescent tools. Then prices 
can go down. 


“Three machine factors affect production costs and 
volume output: The Work Factor, or how long a machine 
can be kept running until maintenance cost is prohibitive; 
the Wear Factor or the extent of use (and abuse) the 
machine can stand; finally, the Obsolescence Factor or 
the measure of a machine’s productive capacity against 
that of a new, more efficient model. With these things in 
mind, I think it’s about time that salesmen, business ex- 
ecutives, accountants and production men get together and 
help each other take a look at every tool in every plant. 


“IT realize there are other factors such as labor and 
Uncle Sam to consider too. Experience shows that there'll 
be little or no complaint from either. Where production 
costs and prices go down, volume goes up; and where 
volume goes up, wages can go up. The Government has 
no book of rules that says you must depreciate over any 
specified time. If you can show that a machine cannot 
maintain its proper ratio of operating earnings, revenue 
men won’t argue about its replacement. 


“Therefore, in my way of thinking, a good deal o! 
work remains to be done in overhauling depreciation 
schedules. Set them up with an eye on the obsolesceiice 
factor of each individual tool. Production costs and mate- 
rial supply will take care of themselves.” 


FOREFRONT OPINION is compiled by E. W. Davidson 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


one of Amerwa’s 
great stations 


for twenty five 


Year. 5 


That WOR is here to celebrate its 25th 
Anniversary this month, is the result of a 
number of sound and basic beliefs. Among 
them... 


WOR has always watched for any ten- 
dency on its part to be satisfied with the 
usual, to hesitate to experiment with the 
new and different. For WOR knows that 
while other businesses might commit this 
error and exist, to do so in the mercurial, 


fast-changing field of broadcasting would 
be fatal. 


This awareness, this eagerness to pioneer, 
this impatience with the dull and hack- 
neyed, circulates through every moment of 
WOR’s programming day and, in the proc- 
ess, is unconsciously absorbed by its spon- 
sors. That it works, is repeatedly reaffirmed 
in scores of surveys and 107 enviable suc- 
cess stories. 


mutual 
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ALL EYES AND EARS: Members of the Warm Air heating industry at the first 


Indoor Comfort Conference in Detroit get set to see the film, “A Course at 


Comfort College” which was shown in conjunction with the new training program. 


How to Make Home Owners 
Happy with a Furnace 


That's the theme of a series of 2-day "Indoor Comfort Con- 
ferences’ sponsored by the National Warm Air Heating 
and Air Conditioning Association for dealers and their 


staffs. Emphasis is strong on the "how" of expert service. 


An ambitious educational program 
to raise industry standards by edu- 
cating dealers and their organizations 
in improved heating methods has 
been launched by the National Warm 
Air Heating and Air Conditioning 
Association from its Cleveland, Ohio 
headquarters. 

Even though between 75% and 
80% of all GI homes authorized to 
date have installed automatic fuel 
burning equipment, the industry is 
keeping a watchful eye on the grow- 
ing interest in “radiant” heating, us- 
ing hot water pipes buried in the 
floor. ‘To meet this competition, cer- 
tain major furnace manufacturers are 
offering a heating system which uses 
warm air ceiling panels, and is said 
to have all the advantages of “radi- 
ant” heating, but a lower installation 
cost. : 

Members of the Association recog- 
nize the fact that no matter how well 
furnaces are built, they must be 
properly installed and adjusted for 
operation to give homeowners com- 
plete satisfaction. What’s more—they 
must be serviced, as filters should be 
changed seasonally when the furnace 
is cleaned and adjusted. The Associa- 
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tion has set out to educate heating 
dealers across the country in the best 
methods of sizing, installing, adjust- 
ing, and servicing various types 
of equipment. 

This educational program is being 
carried out by a series of two-day 


training schools known as the Indoor 
Comfort Conference, that will be 
presented in some 50 cities during 
1947. At present instruction is under 
the supervision of Guy A. Voorhees, 
application engineering director for 
the Association, but later it is planned 
to supplement the program by em- 
ploying additional instructors. Each 
school will train upwards of 100 men 
through an intensive lecture course 
supplemented by discussion periods. 
The Indoor Comfort Conference 
was developed out of two important 
activities of the Association: research 


CHARTS TELL THE STORY: Easel presentations are one of the visual aids 
used to highlight the Indoor Comfort Conference of the heating industry. 
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ent 
BEES 


COPR. 1847, KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, Ive, WORLD RIGHTS RESERVED. i-tf 


“What in the world do you do with all the groceries 
that come into this house?” 


Yes sir! 1946 was a fat year for Chicago grocers. 


They increased their Herald-American advertising 51% 
(the largest increase of grocery linage in any Chicago Newspaper) 
and rang up a record-breaking business. In 1946 they placed 


460,058 lines of grocery advertising in the Herald-American— 


an increase of 156,632 lines over the previous year. 


The Herald-American, always a leader in merchandising food 


ae 


and grocery products, in 1946 published its greatest 


. Mary Martensen volume of retail grocery advertising. 


Chicago Housewives depend on 2 
Mary Martensen to help them 
plan their food and grocery pur- 


chases. Recognized nationally as . 
one of the nation’s foremost Home 2 -Cr—i— AR 
Economists and Food Editors, her H e ik 4 oe {es American 
daily columns and outstanding 3 = ‘<| RZEI-. Sota 
Thursday Food Pages in the au TITHE PL AMERICAN }-f “PEOPLE }> 
Herald-American stimulate interest 


; EVENIN A UNDAY 
in Food and Grocery advertising. 7 oo © 

Her cooking classes and tested 
recipes in 1946 drew 85,671 


inquiries. 


Chicago's Largest Evening Circulation—More than 
500,000 daily and over a Million on Sunday. 


LALLA 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


MARCH |, 1947 él 


and public education. Since 1914 the 
Association has financed an expensive 
research program at the University 
of Illinois. This has consisted of 
laboratory research supplemented by 
actual field tests in a “Research 
Residence” established for this spe- 
cific purpose. At present a new small 
residence is under construction, where 
problems encountered in small home 
heating will be studied. 

This research work is supervised 
by the ‘Research Advisory Commit- 
tee” of the Association. Data result- 
ing from research has been published 


in a series of manuals on various 
phases of warm air heating, which 
have been widely used throughout the 
industry. ‘The manuals aid the de- 
velopment of “Short Courses” held 
annually at Michigan State College 
and Syracuse University, and also 
form the basis for courses conducted 
by universities, colleges, technical and 
trade schools. 

The other Association activity 
which becomes an integral part of the 
training conference program is direct- 
ed by the Publicity and Merchandis- 


ing Committee of the Association. 


Point up 


your: selling 


with electric clocks 


You do it right at the point of sale 
with a Telechron Electric Advertis- 
ing Clock. You put over your mes- 
sage when customers are thinking 
about buying. An Electric Advertising 
Clock is never discarded with counter 
and wall displays. It stays on the job 
for years. And it’s just as fresh and 
forceful as the day it was installed. 
You can’t beat it for economy. The 
clock’s cost to you is less than a dime 
a month. You can recapture this with 
a self-liquidating promotion. 
There’s a wide variety of attractive 
colors and dial patterns. The moving 
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arrow on the seconds-hand adds extra 
appeal. Telechron’s exclusive sealed- 
in oiling system assures years of 
accurate time and low maintenance 
cost. The clocks are available for all 
standard voltages and frequencies. 
Write or wire for full details to 
Special Clock Division, Telechron 
Inc., Ashland, Massachusetts. 


Clelechion 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 


Concerned with public education, this 
group recently published a booklet in 
full color, titled, “The Seven Steps 
to Indoor Comfort.” Heating dealers 
and contractors obtain copies of the 
booklet from members of the Asso- 
ciation, and mail them to their best 
prospects for heating equipment. 

As the Indoor Comfort Confer- 
ences combine both promotional mate- 
rial on the advantages of winter air 
conditioning, and technical informa- 
tion, the two committees of the Associ- 
ation, comprised of some 30 individ- 
uals, appointed a “steering committee” 
to supervise development of the pro- 
gram. This group has three members: 
John W. Norris, Marshalltown, Ia.; 
James R. Scott, Milwaukee; Wil- 
liam Redrup, Huntington, Ind. 


Visual Aids 


It was decided to obtain pro- 
fessional assistance in the development 
of the training program, and for this 
purpose the Association — retained 
Florez, Inc., promotional and train- 
ing specialists, Detroit. Visual mate- 
rials developed for the conferences 
by Florez, Inc., include sound films, 
charts, and Visual-Cast slides. An 
Instructor's Manual has also been 
developed, making duplication of the 
program possible. 

The Indoor Comfort ‘Conference 
program, which has been field tested 
in Chicago and Detroit, moves at a 
rapid pace. After members of the 
local sponsoring committee are in- 
troduced, the instructor gives a brief 
introductory talk, explaining the pur- 
pose and scope of the meeting. While 
men attending are charged a nom- 
inal fee, it is explained that the con- 
ferences are non-profit in character. 

This is followed by the presenta- 
tion of a sound slidefilm, “A Course 
at Comfort College’’—an entertain- 
ing fantasy, based on information in 
the Association’s booklet, ““The Seven 
Steps to Indoor Comfort.” Promo- 
tional in nature, the film provides a 
kick-off for the down-to-earth study 
periods which follow. 

For variety, the next subject, “Prin- 
ciples of Heating” is taught by means 
of a chart talk. Here the instructor 
explains the physical principles en- 
countered in the warm air heating 
business by defining the properties of 
air, relative humidity, sensible heat, 
latent heat, and finally discusses the 
non-thermal factors affecting comfort, 
such as odors, pollen, and dust. 

The conference then learns how 
to use the printed forms provided by 
the Association for making the com- 
fort survey, calculating heat losses, 
and designing a duct system. The in- 
structor uses Visual-Cast reproduc- 
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you sell a good “deal” 


It happens every time . . . sales of drugs and cosmetics zoom 
when they’re put into transparent, rigid individual “showcases” 
of Vuepak. 


And when it comes to special offers, introductory deals and com- 
panion selling events, Vuepak really does an extra special job of 
showing and selling. In a container of sparkling, eye-catching 
Vuepak, all the advantages of the “deal” . . . the number of 
items, their beauty, freshness, color, design, etc. 
tively revealed AND protected. 


. +. are attrac- 


Also: Retailers like Vuepak’d “deals” better because they display 
better, they’re fully protected against handling, missing items, 
shopwear and dust; they don’t depend upon clerks to explain, they 
accelerate turnover and build up volume. 


If you're planning any combination offers . . . don’t fail to show 
your customers what you've got to offer . . . via Vuepak. Get the 
details from your box supplier, or direct from MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 
In Canada: Monsanto Ltd., Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 
MARCH 1, 1947 


better 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


MAVING WIOUTIOT «whece ThEWEs MANEING 


VUFARPAIK 
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REACH BUFFALO $ 
POWER thru the 


Sa tea * 


BUYING 


Buffalo s Only 
Morning ond Sunday Newspaper 


REPLY-O LETTER 


FOR QUESTIONNAIRES, 
MARKET SURVEYS! 


We offer you proof that Reply- 
O-Letters are 50% more produc- 
tive than ordinary sales letters. 
Yes, proof by actual records kept 
by our customers, national adver- 
tisers you know well and whose 
judgment you respect. 


What Are 
Your Needs? 


Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 


tions of the forms, which are thrown 
on a screen. Working in a semi- 
darkened room, the audience can 
follow the progress of the problem 
on the screen as it is worked out by 
the instructor on the Visual-Cast 
machine. This method of instruction 
has proved to be highly effective in 
the teaching of technical problems. 

Materials presented by the Visual- 
Cast also include supplementary in- 
formation taken from the Associa- 
tion’s manuals. Each student is pro- 
vided with a complete set of man- 
uals, and frequent reference is made 
to them as the Visual-Cast instruc- 
tion progresses. In this way the 
manuals serve as a text for purposes 
of home study and review. 

On the second day, the subject of 
adjustment and servicing of winter 
air-conditioning systems is introduced 
by a second sound slidefilm, “It’s 
Comfort They Bought” which shows 
how the warm air dealer should ad- 
just new or existing systems to give 
the owner peak performance. The 
Association believes that furnaces 
should be prepared for delivery, just 
like an automobile, and serviced, like 
an airplane, prior to any flight. 

Visual-Cast slides, in full color, 
are next used to explain the theory 
underlying the adjustment procedure 
outlined in the film. This deals with 
the problems of hard-to-heat rooms, 
“cold 70” and “over-run’”—which is 
the condition which exists when cer- 
tain rooms become too warm. The 
Association believes, basically, that 
blower systems should run almost 


constantly in winter weather, to keep 
air in the house in motion and sta 
bilize inside temperatures. 

The final lecture on this subject 
is a step-by-step procedure for adjust- 
ment of an automatically fired winter 
air conditioning system to obtain the 
results desired. This includes adjust- 
ment of the firing rate, fan speed, 
blower control, and thermostat to 
give the results desired. The students 
are also taught the use of testing 
instruments, and how to “balance” a 
system to assure even heat. 

At the close of the second day the 
instructor again uses charts to sell 
the group on the desirability of mak- 
ing a “10-day Inspection” soon after 
a new system is turned over to the 
owner. The Association feels this is 
an effective means of avoiding mis- 
understandings, establishing sound 
relations with the owner, and in- 
cidentally, of getting prospects in the 
same neighborhood. The Association 
urges all dealers to offer summer 
service specials which include furnace 
cleaning, adjustment, and new filters. 

The conference winds up with a 
brief promotional talk by the in- 
structor on “What’s Ahead for the 
Industry.” 

Preliminary reactions to the In- 
door Comfort Conference Program 
have been excellent. The Detroit 
group requested that the program be 
repeated within six months and mem- 
bers of the Chicago sponsoring com- 
mittee are already sponsoring three 
more conferences to be held in June 
of this year. 


DRYERS: 


The recent national Distributors’ Round Table of 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis., was anything 
but dry. During demonstration of the Hamilton Automatic Clothes 
Dryer, there was a dryer ready for inspection by every two dis- 
tributors. This unusual arrangement of demonstration dryers en 
livened presentation of production, allocation, sales and advertising 
plans for this year. 
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All at Sea with 
Miss Plimsoll .. . 


Or, How to Put Spice 
Into "Technical" Sales Literature 


Ever try to be entertaining when you're explaining a technical 
mechanism to a consumer? If so, you'll appreciate the whimsical 
Miss Plimsoll, limelight character of Socony-Vacuum’s booklet 
for amateur power boat operators—‘‘All at Sea.” 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., deserves a word of praise for its 
light treatment of a technical subject. For, ‘All at Sea,” to quote 
Socony-Vacuum, is “the too-true story of the many things that 
can happen to your boat and engine—and about a certain Miss 
Plimsoll who’s sure she could handle the Queen Elizabeth very 
nicely—if only she had this book to guide her. . . . This is a book 
about the care and operation of power boats, regardless what its 
title says.” 


The aim of the book is to suggest some of the ways to keep 
engines “healthy, happy, and purring,” and talks about such things 
as trouble shooting, engine anatomy, fitting-out and laying-up, 
rules of the road, sea safety, correct marine lubrication. 


With the aid of the amusing Miss Plimsoll (and the also amus- 
ing caricature drawings of her), and a “Cruiser Captain’—the 
poor man who is heckled by Miss Plimsoll’s queries and com- 
mands—“All at Sea” cruises along in a light vein, dispensing 
serious information vitally important to boat owners. 


First introduced at the opening of the National Motor Boat 
Show in New York City, the book is offered gratis through 
Mobilgas Marine dealers. 


ee 
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Céline : 
Performance! 


Announcing the 


NATIONAL 
HARDWARE 
SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, 
NEW YORK, OCT. 15, 16, 17, 18 


The 1947 National Hardware Show will 
surpass the 1946 show in all depart- 
ments. More’ floors! More promotion 
and appeal to buyers! Already a great 
proportion of last year’s exhibitors have 
reserved the same or larger space. Many 
firms not at the 1946 show have re- 
quested 1947 representation. 


This is the hardware show-place of the 
world! Nowhere else can any manu- 
facturer of hardware and allied lines 
secure such a vast audience of buyers 
and so much prestige for his products, 
or put more power in his sales promo- 
tion. 


Space will be allocated in the order that 
reservations are received. Write, wire, 


| or phone. 


1946 SHOW STATISTICS 


Total Attendance 


- « « 41,000 
Registration ..... . 20,000 
8,000 

384 


Pre-Show Registration . 
Number of Exhibitors . 


N\ Dhees Ki 

| ip ‘NATIONAL 

HARDWARE SHOW, INC. 

381 MADISON AVE... NEW. YORK 17, N. Y. 


ToL MU. 20008 
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Nine years ago, we made a rule: 
That regardless of other things, we 
would send out 20 sales letters every 
day, five days a week, with a suitable 
sample of product, and timed to reach 
prospects on ‘uesdays, Wednesdays, 
or Thursdays. 

It has become our chief method of 
selling. And it provokes questions: 

“Where do you get your names?” 

“Why Tuesday, Wednesday, or 
Thursday ?” 

“Why twenty?” 

“What sort of sample?” 

“What kind of returns do you get?” 

Since 1938, our mailing lists have 
grown so that we already have most 
of the names we need, because each 
sales letter goes to some manufacturer 
in a branch of the food industry for 
which we have developed a new 
product, or use. We long ago sur- 
veyed all of the divisions of the food 
industry and maintain late mailing 
lists of all the people in it. 

Our replies show that Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays are the 
best days for people to consider our 
kind of proposition. Maybe there is 
more time at their disposal to con- 
sider new products—we don’t know 
the exact reason, but go by the 
averages. 
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BY J. B. PARDIECK © President, 


California Vegetable Concentrates, Inc., Huntington Park 


A hundred letters every week 
proved to be the number we could 
comfortably handle. Our rule is un- 
written; we may write only five 
letters on Monday, two on Tuesday, 
but before Friday we will make our 
quota. The writing is handled by 
different executives and by our New 
Business Department. 

Samples of our products lend them- 
selves to enclosure in an ordinary 
letter because they are all dehydrated 
vegetables—an ounce or two in plio- 
film is as compact as so much tea. 
We have received replies up to 68% 
in one case but the average is about 
three in 10. 

Each letter starts with an arresting 
sentence that is news to the food 
manufacturers we address, such as a 
new flavor, a different color, a con- 
trol, a convenience, an economy. For 
example, the 68% replies were re- 
ceived from 10 letters that elaborated 
on a new economy and which began 
with, “Have you been able to get 
your carrot costs down to six cents 
a pound?” (See letter on page 71.) 

That is a current, hot question to 
canned soup manufacturers. They 
have a choice of carrots in five forms 
—fresh, brined, canned, frozen, or 


dehydrated. Only the last could be 


brought down to such a low cost, be- 
ing devoid of waste, lowest in freight 
and handling costs, and having other 
advantages. 

We manufacture some 51 different 
dehydrated vegetables as raw mate- 
rials for other manufacturers. We 
do not sell to the consumer and 
are pioneers in dehydration, dating 
back to right after World War I, 
when the writer, coming home from 
the Army in Germany, contrasted 
German dehydrated vegetables with 
what Americans had produced during 
that war decided that there was room 
for improvement. There still is. 

Alphabetically, our products run 
from asparagus to watercress, includ- 
ing less known vegetables such as 
celeriac and salsify, or oyster plant. 
We make them in flake, granular, 
and powder form, and are constantly 
seeking ways to help food manutac- 
turers use them to reduce costs oF 
improve consumer products. 

Our first letter campaign turned 
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out an idea—that noodle manufac- 
turers could sell more noodles by add- 
ing to their two-ounce package, a 
quarter-ounce of bright color such 
as a red tomato flake, a slice of old- 
en carrot, a bit of green or rede per- 
per, or green leaves of parsley. Betore 
the campaign ended, some 72 national 
and local noodle manufacturers: had 
added dry soup to their lines and that 
was the beginning of dry soups, 
which last year is estimated to have 
sold $18,000,000 at factory values. 

Onions were one of the first vege- 
tables to be dehydrated. All food 
manufacturers knew about them but 
we found a new market in the catsup 
industry by offering them as a spice, 
giving closer product control than 
is possible with fresh onions which 
vary from mild to strong during the 
growing season and necessitate anal- 
yses of materials and variation of 
formulas. Our product is uniform in 
strength. 

One of our latest developments is 
bringing about changes in the pro- 
duction of relishes. Traditionally, the 


manufacturer has always made them 
from fresh materials, conditioned by 
weeks of brining and curing. We 
have worked out methods by which 
the relishes can be made entirely of 
dehydrated materials within a few 
minutes. 

Our mailing lists are compiled in 
our experimental kitchen because we 
will start by studying some division 
of the food industry to see if a 
manufacturing opportunity exists for 
us. If we can develop a new material, 
a convenience, an economy, or a new 
sales approach for the food manu- 
facturer, we then compile a mailing 
list for that industry and keep it up 
to date. When we began the compila- 
tion we used specialized mailing lists, 
trade directories, local classified tele- 
phone directories, and national adver- 
tisements. 

Lest this all sound too casual and 
easy, let us say that weeks of work 
precede an initial mailing. Directions 
for using the sample have to be care- 
fully checked in the laboratory and 
experimental kitchen so that our pros- 


pect will get satisfactory results in 
testing our product. 

We first write a check-list of 10 
manufacturers, asking cooperation in 
testing the sample, after which the 
instructions and the sales letter may 
be revised. We offer larger samples 
for a pilot run and set no limit on 
the amount supplied without charge 
to a manufacturer who is interested 
in making pilot plant tests. In one 
case a manufacturer asked if we 
would give him 500 pounds and when 
we said, “Yes—gladly!”, he asked for 
100 pounds to be billed. “I just 
wanted to see if you would be as 
good as your word,” he said. 

Of course, we do a great deal of 
personal selling, visiting manufac- 
turers on yearly trips, and exhibiting 
at food industry conventions. But our 
mainstay in selling is this 20-letter 
plan. The letters must be short; must 
offer some definite advantage to the 
recipient ; must carry a sample; must 
arrive “Tuesdays, Wednesdays, or 
Thursdays—never on a Monday, 
Friday, or Saturday. 


. and the replies average 
three in 10, whether it's 
asparagus, carrots, or water- 
cress. To be specific, from 10 
letters like the one repro- 
duced here, California Vege- 
table Concentrates, Inc., re- 
ceived 68% response. The 
company produces 51 differ- 
ent dehydrated vegetables as 
raw materials for other manu- 
facturers. And since an ounce 
or two in pliofilm is as com- 
pact as so much tea, product 
samples may easily be en- 
closed in the sales letters. 
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"20 Sales Lettersa Day .. ." 


Have you bee 


nN able 
to 6c a pound? to get your Carrot costs dow 
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We raise this questio 
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Many thousands of America’s Most 
Successful Sales and Distribution 
Executives Consider Our Maps 


Indispensable Tools for Market 
Planning, Sales Control and Efficient 
Distribution in the Large Markets 


For nearly a quarter of a century we have 
been “preaching” the thorough coverage 
of 87 vital markets. Down through the 
years many of America’s most successful 
merchandising executives have used com- 
plete sets of our 87 maps with phenomenal 
results. Over and over again the leading 
Sales Managers of this nation have ex- 
plained to us that our maps have been the 
secret formulae of their success. Very 
briefly we would like to tell you why. It is 
perhaps possible that thorough coverage 
of 81% of America’s purchasing power 
warrants your consideration. ‘‘A picture 
(of any market) is worth 10,000 words.” 
There is no substitute for complete terri- 
tory breakdowns and careful dating of 
outlets throughout «hese 87 areas contain- 
ing, let us again repeat, 81% of the nation’s 
purchasing power. There are over 500 
square miles in many metropolitan centers. 
Almost any fifty square mile area in the 
large metropolitan markets contains more 
pe power and more people than 

ve of the thinly populated western states. 

‘In case you have the responsibility of 
merchandising anything commonly pur- 
chased and generally distributed to the 
American Public, do not neglect any part 
of any one of these 87 vital markets. The 
use of our maps for territory breakdowns 
and a careful check of your outlets is‘ the 
only positive way to be sure you are not 
neglecting any area with more purchas- 
ing power than five western states. 

Eighty-seven beautiful, practical wall 
maps (44” by 65”) of Principal U. S. 
Markets which include the geographical 
areas containing over 81% of the Nation’s 
purchasing | sage Every street in all large 
American Cities alphabetically indexed 
and mechanically located. 

Three FREE territory marking pencils 
furnished with each map. All markings 
can be erased just like chalk on a black- 
board from the cellophane finish on our 
Maps, as territories change. 

PLUS 
THE FINEST AND MOST POPULAR 
U. S. MARKETING MAP PUBLISHED 
(With white and black background or in 
color with topography.) Mechanical index lo- 
cates instantly any municipality or county. 
FIRST—IN Quality, IN Clarity, 
IN Accuracy, IN Popularity 
Any map of any large American 
Market sent on 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Price $42.50 Each 


Brochure upon request, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of these vital markets 
and FREE United States Map showing their 
location. No Obligation. Salesman will 


NOT call, unless YOU request interview. 


HEARNE BROTHERS 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


r 100,000 American Business Firms Use Hearne Maps 


Shop Talk 


Double Trouble: “We were pained,” writes C. Ralph Bennett, 
director of promotion for Street & Smith, "to see you misspelled the 
name of Mr. C. W. Cousens in your announcement of his appointment, 
page 140, January 15 issue." 


Alas, Reader Bennett. We, too, were pained. But being in the 
publishing business yourself, I’m sure you will instantly recognize 
this as a perfect execution of Rule 4 of the By-Laws of Gremlin’s 
Typographical Union, Chapter 348 .. . the rule that says all proper 
names resembling words of the language are to be converted into 
the accepted spelling for the word itself. Thus Mr. Cousens becomes 
“Cousins,” and sometimes, “Dreft” becomes “Drift.” 


Every well managed publication has a set of controls on production 
errors, but GI'U, Chap. 348, can and does get around all of them 
with dextrous trickery. Most of the mistakes we make in spelling, 
and in picture identification, arise out of the inherent strangeness of 
fact, the long arm of coincidence, and the sheer cussedness of the 
graphic arts processes. 


Sample of the inherent strangeness of fact: three Charles FE. 
Wilson’s, all top officers of sizable corporations. No. 1 in General 
Motors (president) ; No. 2 in General Electric (president) ; No. 3 
in Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. (vice-president). Good- 
rich and Goodyear, both in the rubber business, both in Akron, often 
get in our hair. Libbey-Owens-Ford, Toledo, makers of structural 
glass, give our writers and copy readers the willies, because they 
have a neighbor, in Toledo, who makes Libbey glassware for con- 
sumers. 


Sometimes our junior copy readers have to stay after school and 
write “Proctor Electric Co.” and “Procter & Gamble” one hundred 
times. They, along with hundreds of others, simply can’t believe 
Mme. Rubinstein, the cosmetic queen, really spells it that way. 
And how could our good friend Paul Heynemaz in San Francisco, 
ever expect to get a square deal in print so long as he was associated 
with a company called Eloesser & Heynemann? Jinx rides the 
galleys when we deal with the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., in or out of 
juxtaposition with the F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. The linotype 
operator sets a line reading ‘““Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
annuonces that.” The proof-reader instructs him to transpose the 
letters in “announces.” Then the line comes out, “Westchester 
Repeating Arms Company announces that.” And because ‘“West- 
chester” is a real name, frequently appearing in print in the New 
York area, a re-check fails to pick up the second error. 


As our “Scratch Pad” editor often puts it, ‘““The printer a/ways 
has the last word.”’ And he who elects a career in the publishing 
business should know, in advance, that he will, thereafter, sit on the 
receiving end of those crisp, intimidating communications that always 
begin, ““‘We were pained. . . .” 


Reading for Profit: On page 104 and following, SM brings 
you the first section of a newly compiled reading list for sales 
executives and salesmen. As of this date, the books and surveys 
noted there are obtainable. But the publishers warn us that, because 
of paper shortage, some of these volumes will not be reprinted when 
present editions are exhausted. 


It will serve your convenience and ours if you will remember that 
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SM cannot fill orders for any books listed, with one exception: our 
own Survey of Buying Power, 1947 edition (the 1946 edition is long 
since sold out), which is scheduled for appearance May 10. But 
this edition, too, is limited, and SM will be surprised if any copies 
are available a month after publication. (Price $2.) 


At the end of the bibliography will be found a list of the publishers 
whose books are listed, and their addresses. Please order either direct 
from the publishers or through your own book store. Reprints of the 
list will be available through Readers’ Service Bureau after April 1. 


How to Lose a Customer: Maybe you remember the cartoon 
SALES MANAGEMENT printed several years ago in which an irritated 
lady was asking the Information Clerk in a department store, “Where 
do I complain about the complaint department?” 


At the moment, I’m in her shoes. Within the last fortnight I had 
occasion to go through the mill—as a victim—in the Adjustment 
Department of one of New York’s biggest department stores. (It 
might just as well have been two other fellows—and the deal might 
have been in your business or in mine.) My impatience over one 
mistake was running somewhat beyond fever pitch because an initial 
error in an order had been compounded by two additional errors in 
the attempt to straighten things out. Three different people had a 
hand in the mess. The clerk had written an illegible check. The stock 
room had shipped the wrong merchandise. The clerk who handled the 
refund had issued a check for the wrong sum. It took me an hour 
and five minutes to wait in line for the adjustment clerk to hear 
my story, and to wait, while I was trying to tell it, while the same 
clerk handled four complaints by telephone. 


But the calm, gray-haired lady who heard my case did handle me 
skillfully. For one thing she took the edge off my ill humor by 
telling me about an amusing adjustment problem that had come up 
some days before: about a lady in New Jersey who had ordered a 
step-stool for the kitchen and had been the surprised recipient of a 
wheel barrow. She sent me away feeling much better. But the 
damage had been done, I was more than ever convinced that big 
organizations get to be victims of their own size, and I think it may 
be some time before I return to that store as a buyer. 


These incidents focused my attention on the need, in every manu- 
facturing and distributing organization, for two things: the desperate 
need for promptness, courtesy and skill in handling adjustments, and 
—even more important because it gets to the root of the problem— 
the need for better training of salespeople and all inside personnel 
who handle orders. The wear and tear on good-will which results 
from mistakes, many of which are stupid and inexcusable, is in- 
calculable. 


For those of you who are looking for constructive ideas for staff 
meetings, let me make this suggestion: Dig out a batch of your 
routine complaints and analyze them. Let the manager of your 
adjustment department present some case histories. If the situation 
is particularly bad, let the training department develop a simple 
program for bulletins and educational meetings to which everyone 
who has anything to do with order-handling is invited. And take out 
your pencil and estimate the savings you would achieve if you could 
halve the number of customer grievances, every single one of which 
represents nothing but red ink. 


The Gallager Series: Part || of the group of three articles on 
“Where Will Profits Come From?" is delayed until March 15 on account 
of the author's illness. All three parts will eventually be combined in one 
reprint for distribution through the Reader's Service Bureau. Probable 
date for shipment of reprints: April 20. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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He’s a big man in the farm market, 
and his influence carries plenty of 
weight. Often a word from him can 
swing a sale because his judgment is 
trusted by the 6,000,000 farmers he 
guides toward better farm opera- 
tion and better living. 

Your advertising in Better Farm- 
ing Methods brings the merits of 
your products to the interested atten- 
tion of these key men—County 
Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers and Exten- 
sion Leaders. Their business maga- 
zine for 18 years. 
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40 be Neighborly ~ 


True friendship and loyalty are charac- 


THE 


teristic traits of New Englanders. 

That's why everything which is part of 
the community, from local merchants to 
the home-town radio station, has the 
patronage and acceptance so important 


for sales results. 


The Yankee Network's home-town sta- 
tions deliver this neighborly loyalty, by 
retailers and listeners, in 24 key markets. 
This is the kind of cooperation that in- 
sures intensive, comprehensive coverage 
and sales impact in prosperous, popu- 


lous New England. 
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YANKEE NETWORK, INc. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting Company 


21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Represented Nationally by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
SALES. MANAGEMENT 


NC, 


Ford Shakeup Forecasts Pitched 


Battle for Auto Sales Supremacy 


A major reorganization and expansion program creates an 
autonomous Lincoln-Mercury Division, establishes separate 
research and sales promotion departments, sets up a dealer 
council, initiates nation-wide training, lays the groundwork 


for more intensive and extensive advertising coverage. 


The Ford Motor Co. is out to re- 
gain sales leadership in the low-price 
field of the automobile industry. 

This fact is emphasized by J. R. 
Davis, director of sales and advertis- 
ing, and Mr. Davis doesn’t let mod- 
esty take the steam out of his punches. 
He is just completing a major reor- 
ganization and expansion program 
which many are inclined to character- 
ize as a revolution, instead of a reor- 
ganization, and he is justly proud of 
it. 

In general, the program involves a 
nation-wide expansion and develop- 
ment of the sales department, begin- 
ning at the top and working down to 
the very grass roots, modernizing and 
streamlining of engineering and styl- 
ing departments, creation of several 
new departments, more intensive and 
extensive advertising coverage, more 
and better training of sales personnel 
all the way down the line, and closer 
co-ordination of all. 

“All divisions of the Ford business 
have been revitalized and modern- 
ized,” Mr. Davis says. ““The company 
now is in high gear, starting the drive 
toward eventual sales leadership in 
the low-price field—a goal which it 
has set for itself when the competitive 
sales race gets under way in 1948 or 
1949, 

“Ford men from coast to coast— 
officials, executives, department heads, 
office and shop employees, Ford deal- 
ers and their employes, Ford men 
everywhere—are imbued with that 
first-place spirit. It’s stimulating and 
contagious to observe. You actually 
feel it when you talk to Ford men. 

“An autonomous Lincoln-Mercury 
Division has been established, with a 
goal of approximately 1,000 dealers 
handling these higher-price models ex- 
clusively, and thus leaving the more 


FORD NOW PLACES sales, marketing re- 
search and advertising under a_ single 
head—the former general sales manager. 
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than 6,000 Ford dealers free to con- 
centrate on sales and service of Ford 
cars and trucks in the low-priced 
field. 

“We have completely reorganized 
the sales department, from the home 
office to the smallest hamlet in the 
country. 

“We have established, for the first 
time, a research department and a dis- 
tinct sales promotion department. We 
have also segregated the industrial 
and marine sales department. 

“We have established a National 
Dealer Council and a Dealer Adver- 
tising Committee. 

“A nation-wide training program 
for field representatives, dealers, sales- 
men, and dealers’ sons already has 
been implemented. 

“Ford dealers throughout the Na- 
tion are expanding and modernizing 
their facilities. Their plans include 
modern and more efficient parts de- 
partments, to be supplied by a chain 
of strategically-located parts depots. 

“Probably most important of all, 


we have achieved better co-ordination 
of the sales, engineering, styling and 
production departments and _ have 
established a product program which 
is based on setting the pace for style, 
riding comfort and all-around car 
performance for which Ford products 
have been outstanding for years.” 

While the program, which is now 
nearing completion had been in the 
planning stage for a long while, it 
may be said to have begun immedi- 
ately after V-J Day, when the Lin- 
coln-Mercury Division was estab- 
lished. Previously, Lincoln and Mer- 
cury cars had been sold by Ford deal- 
ers and there had been no separate 
home office or field sales department 
to distribute them. 

Announcement of the new division 
was made in August, 1945, and 
Thomas W. Skinner was appointed 
general manager of it, with Frank 
Denny as general sales manager, A. 
H. Crowley assistant general sales 
manager, and Wm. G. Licht adver- 
tising manager. Mr. Crowley has 
since been made general sales man- 
ager for Mercury, while Mr. Denny 
remains general sales manager for 
Lincoln. 

Lincoln-Mercury sales are super- 
vised by the six Ford regional man- 
agers, but the new division has estab- 
lished its own district sales organiza- 
tion, with 21 offices in as many cities. 
Appointment of dealers has progress- 
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ed slowly, for two reasons: (1) to in- 
sure selection of only the best-quali- 
fied applicants; (2) to avoid estab- 
lishing a large dealer organization 
before sufficient cars to supply them 
became available. The division has en- 
franchised about 350 dealers thus far. 

Home office of the Lincoln-Mer- 
cury Division is in the Lineoln plant 
in Detroit, where it is separated from 
the Ford central office. 

The Ford central office staff has 
been expanded about 50%; new de- 
partments and new positions have 
been established, and titles and au- 
thority commensurate with them have 
been conferred. 

To begin at the top, J. R. Davis 
formerly was general sales manager ; 
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he now is director of sales and adver- 
tising and is also a vice-president and 
a director of the company. He form- 
erly had one or two assistant gen- 
eral sales managers; he now has a 
general sales manager, a director of 
marketing research, and a director of 
advertising reporting direct to him, 
while the general sales manager is in 
direct charge of all sales departments. 

The Marketing Research Depart- 
ment was established early in 1946 
with the appointment of H. D. Ever- 
ett, Jr., as director. It now has 10 
employes. Its functions are to collect, 
analyze, and furnish to other depart- 
ments information essential to the 
successful marketing of products, to 
determine likes and dislikes of custom- 


ers, to co-ordinate and review field 
studies and other forms of research 
made by outside agencies, to make 
studies and analyses of sales poten- 
tials, sales districts, etc. Ford has 
never had such a department in the 
past, although the company has at 
times employed outside organizations 
to make surveys. 

B. R. Donaldson is director of ad- 
vertising. 

Walker A. Williams is general 
sales manager and he is assisted by 
Dean L. Sellers and L. W. Smead. 
assistant general sales managers in 
charge of the eastern and western 
halves of the country, respectively. 

Reporting to the general sales man- 
ager also are the heads of eight de- 
partments; that is, truck and fleet 
sales, business management, distribu- 
tion, industrial and marine sales, parts 
and service, sales promotion, sales 
engineering, and administrative con- 
trol. 

Sales Engineering, a new depart- 
ment, works with the Engineering 
Department on new model improve- 
ments, with the Sales and Service De- 
partments on engineering problems 
which may arise in the field, and with 
the Truck and Fleet Sales Depart- 
ment on special demands of fleet own- 
ers. 

The Industrial and Marine Sales 
Department, also a new one, develops, 
plans and executes sales promotional 
programs to insure maximum sales of 
engines and related parts and equip- 
ment for industrial and marine usage. 

The field organization formerly 
consisted of five regions, 33 branches 
and several hundred zones. Regional 
managers also managed the branches 
in which regional offices were located, 
while 13 of the branch managers were 
responsible for the management of as- 
sembly plants in their territories. 

A branch manager who was also a 
plant manager was a major executive 
who was responsible for the operation 
of a big factory, as well as for sales 
and service in his territory. He had 
an assistant and under the assistant 
was a sales manager. Busy with the 
many problems of managing the 
plant, neither the branch manager nor 
his assistant had sufficient time to de- 
vote to dealers and their problems. 

Under the new set-up, there are 
six regions and 33 districts, the latter 
replacing the former branches. Zones 
have been abolished and former zone 
managers have become field represen- 
tatives. 

Plant managers, who report direct 
to the home office, have been appoint- 
ed to run the 13 assembly plants, thus 
relieving the branch or district man- 
agers of a tremendous job. Regional 
managers have also been relieved ot 
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PLANT AND OFFICE 
477 Melwood St. Pittsburgh 13, Pa. - MAyflower 9443 


SALES AND DESIGN OFFICES 
New York... 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y., Vanderbilt 6-2622 
Chicago... 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Il., Andover 2776 
Detroit... 810 Book Tower Building, Detroit 26, Mich., Randolph 3557 


A colorful canopy continuously revolved over the Rheem 
oke” Bar and products were on display at strategic points 
throughout the exhibit. j 
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FORD'S PROMOTION MINCES NO WORDS ABOUT !T—Chevrolet's the car to beat. 
This large poster is currently a conspicuous part of the displays at Ford dealer meetings. 


responsibility for managing the dis- 
tricts in which their offices are lo- 
cated. Even the physical offices of re- 
gional managers have been moved or 
are to be moved so that they are en- 
tirely separated from the assembly 
plants and from the district offices. 
Regional managers thus have been 
freed to devote their entire time and 
attention to analysis, planning, direct- 
ing, and inspiring the district organ- 
izations. 

Under each regional manager is an 
assistant for Ford and an assistant for 


Lincoln-Mercury. Under the assistant 
regional managers are district sales 
offices covering Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury respectively. Also under the 
regional manager is a public relations 
supervisor, truck and fleet sales di- 
rector, parts and service department 
head, and business management man- 
ager. 

There is now a district manager in 
charge of each of the 33 districts and 
all district managers have been re- 
lieve of all duties except managing 
their sales districts. The position of 


RETAIL SALES ARE 
POWERFUL PULSE BEATS 
IN WINSTON-SALEM! 


With a metropolitan population of over 125,000—and 
growing all the time—Winston-Salem accounted for 
$60,384,000.00 in retail sales, according to Sales Man- 
agement Survey of Buying Power of May, 1946. 


These are mighty powerful pulse beats in the life blood 
of any market, and Winston-Salem is a leading Retail 
Market in the South’s Number 1 State. 


Journal and Sentinel 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


NBC Affiliate in Winston-Salem 
WSJS: The Journal-Sentinel Station 
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branch sales manager has been abol- 
ished and has been replaced by two 
assistant district managers. One of the 
assistant managers is in charge of city 
sales, while the other is in charge of 
rural sales; that is, dealers in smaller 
towns in the territory. Each assistant 
district manager thus tends to become 
a specialist by dealing with problems 
of dealers of much the same size and 
having much the same problems, 
while the dealers, in turn, have the 
same man to look to as their author- 
ity at all times. Each assistant dis- 
trict manager has a corps of sales rep- 
resentatives reporting to him. 


Department heads, including office 
services, truck and fleet sales, busi- 
ness management, parts and service, 
and distribution, report to the district 
manager. Truck and fleet sales and 
parts and service also have under 
them representatives who report to 
their respective department heads. 
Groups of specialists thus are em- 
ployed to go into a given territory or 
dealership and to remain there until 
they have completed tasks assigned to 
them. 


The training program got under 
way in the Summer of 1946, when a 
group of key men were brought to the 
home office and given a course which 
was outlined in the July 15, 1946, 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. These 
men then returned to the field and 
conducted similar courses for the en- 
tire field organization. 


A school for dealers’ sons is sche- 
uled for early 1947. 


The National Dealers’ Council was 
organized sometime ago. Dealers in 
each of the 33 districts elect two rep- 
resentatives to a regional council— 
one to represent large dealers and one 
to represent small dealers. Each re- 
gional council then elects two repre- 
sentatives, on the same basis, to the 
national council, and the 12 national 
councilmen come to Dearborn from 
time to time for sessions with the 
company management. In connection 
with the reorganization program, for 
example, 12 dealer representatives 
were brought to Dearborn and told 
of the plans, they offered suggestions, 
etc. Then they went home and pre- 
sented the program to all Ford deal- 
ers in district meetings. Incidentally, 
a conspicuous part of the decorations 
at these dealer meetings was a large 
poster challenging the dealers to 
“Beat Chevrolet Now in Manage- 
ment, Facilities, Finances and Com- 
petitive Spirit.” 

Dealers in each district also have 
an advertising council, and presidents 
of these groups recently came to 
Dearborn and agreed upon an ambi- 
tious advertising program for 194/. 
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How Toni Taps Vast 
Hairdo Market 


To hold wartime gains, 
Nome, Inc. heavily pro- 
motes home permanents. 


But for the war which sent millions 
of American women into defense 
plants shortening their leisure time 
and causing an acute shortage of 
beauty operators the story of the 
creators of Toni Home Permanent 
Wave Kits might never have hap- 
pened. 

Five years ago there were two 
standard permanent wave treatments, 
machine and machineless. When the 
war broke out wages skyrocketed, 
beauty shops were crowded, many 
women were unable to spare the four 
to six hours required to get their hair 
done professionally. A variety of 
home permanent wave products be- 
gan to appear on the market. 

Nome, Inc., St. Paul, had been one 
of the companies which was supply- 
ing through jobbers and wholesalers 
wave materials to the beauty shop 


trade. In July, 1944 Nieson Harris, 


THE KIT THAT CURLS HAIR AT HOME: The Toni home permanent kit was 
only a glimmer in a man's eye as late as 1944. But in 1946, women bought 
seven million kits. Toni is bankrolling a large promotional campaign this year. 


founder of the company first intro- 
duced ‘Toni. A few months later he 
was joined by his brother, Irving. 
They began by promoting the product 
in St. Paul, where it is manufactured, 
and opened market-by-market until 
today it has national distribution and 
a national sales force of 68 men. Toni 
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Covers the field 


sold 7,000,000 kits in 1946. 

The home permanent kit, which 
retails at $1.25, consists of a waving 
lotion, a neutralizer and a package 
of curlers. Hair under a microscope 
looks like a group of ladders with 
links between them. The waving 
lotion opens up the links and the 
softened hair is wound on curlers. 
Then the neutralizer is applied, new 
links are closed, and the hair becomes 
locked in the curled position. In a 
couple hours the hair is set. It’s as 
simple as that. 

Toni has sales offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, St. Paul and Los An- 
geles, and warehouses at most of these 
points and at Seattle. Toni is dis- 
tributed through jobbers and whole- 
salers as well as direct to the retail 
trade. A recent marketing association 
survey reported that Toni today sells 
51.6% of all home permanent wave 
kits sold in this country. The Toni 
product, the same survey shows, is 
sold in 17 of all drug stores which 
carry home permanent kits. 

A recent development by Toni is 
addition of a deluxe kit, which sub- 
stitutes plastic for metal curlers. The 
new kit is packaged in a pink and 
gray striped box designed by Harper 
Richards, Chicago. It is designed for 
shelf appeal as well as for its attrac- 
tiveness on the dressing table. 

To promote Toni in 1947, the 
company has launched an extensive 
advertising campaign using news- 
papers, radio and women’s magazines. 
Toni’s 1947 advertising campaign 
employs 20 women’s magazines, 4 
shopping column in 60 daily news- 
papers, and an audience participation 
show on 155 stations of a national 
radio network. 
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Selective Selling Averts 
City's Post-War Slump 


When the war ended, it left the 
small town of Huntsville, Ala. in a 
position familiar to many other towns 
following V-J Day: wondering. Dur- 
ing war boom days, economy had 
been effectively balanced by diversi- 
fied industry for the first time; now, 
with war plants closing right and 
left, Huntsville found itself with in- 
creased population, and nothing in 
prospect but unemployment for either 
its old citizens or its new. 

Faced with a similar impassé, many 
cities have turned to industry sub- 
sidy plans to bring new plants to 
town, replacing payrolls that had 
flown with the dove of peace. But 
Huntsville believed that “You don’t 
have to buy industry,” if you’ve got 
something to offer a plant owner and 
thus without “buying” industry, the 
town fathers have kept the wartime 
payroll prosperity as high as ever it 
was during hostilities, and they’re 
shooting now for even higher levels 
of prosperous living. 

The first step Huntsville took to 


head off the very real threat of being 
left high-and-dry when strictly war 
industries closed was to raise a fund 
of $26,000. The money was not to 
subsidize new industries. It was to 
sell Huntsville in the same way that 
Huntsville merchants sold their own 
goods. 

Huntsville’s leaders had summed 
up their position in about this way: 
“If you’ve got what a factory takes 
—and Huntsville has—it’s better for 
the town in the long run to sell 
plant operators on putting up their 
own money. They will be more likely 
to stay in town if they’ve a cash in- 
vestment staked out in Huntsville, 
less likely to consider Huntsville an 
‘extra’ operation to be dropped if re- 
trenchment should become necessary.” 

With $26,000 in the till for a real 
sales job, the city engaged a local 
firm to make an engineering canvass 
of the town’s manufacturing ad- 
vantages. Then Huntsville leaders 
sifted out facts of interest to specific 
industries. 


From the railroad industrial de- 
velopment department and Tennessee 
Valley Authority files came names of 
industry leaders likely to be interested 
in a Southern location such as Hunts- 
ville. 


Information on Huntsville’s indus- 
trial assets was grouped and then 
matched with types of manufacturing 
which should logically be located in 
northern. Alabama. Then, the city 
began to tell specialized stories about 
Huntsville, to specific industries. 
Some money was ear-marked for ad- 
vertising to bring in the names of 
additional prospects. 

Instead of saying that Huntsville 
has this and that, which might inter- 
est industry, any industry, the city 
tells a particular group of prospects, 
say shoe manufacturers, that ‘Hunts- 
ville has these listed advantages which 
will be of particular benefit to you.” 
It’s the rifle shot, not shotgun, ap- 
proach. 

Since Huntsville’s campaign began, 
some 10 new factories have moved 
into town. Altogether, the 10 have 
an annual payroll of $75,000—which 
is peanuts compared to the payrolls 
Huntsville expects to attract in the 
future. 
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There m'boy That's all there is to it. 

Alert space buyers will see the advantage 
ot once. They don't need to have o house 
fall on them. No question about it. 


After all, PM is the only newspaper in New York 
ALWAYS read from cover to cover. You've 

op | observed—no one ever leaves a copy in subways 

01 or buses. No indeed. They take if home. The 

Q | whole family reads it. And with a paid circulation 
over 160,000 Daily and 180,000 Sunday ...* 
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6°) That means —let me see — between 350 and | 

9 | 400,000 astute readers. Substantial customers. 

0 | Why,a modest ad in PM—say 3 columns, 6 inches 

5} —will attract as many customers as a half-page 

in most papers. No doubt about it. 
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‘Circulation: Daily (Mon. thru Fri.) 164,686, Sunday 201,096—Government Statement 12 months ending Sept. 30, 1946 
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164 Duane St. New York 13, N. Y. Phone WAlker 5-2600 


BARNABY created by Crockett Johnson 


| Represented Nationally by LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 


| New York . Chicago * Detroit . Atlanta . St. Louis 
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Baker's Dozen Lifts Feed 


Sales for Sunlight Mills 


Tying in a three-state contest to a 
local custom—the lagniappe tradition 
of New Orleans, which is either ob- 
served or known all over the Deep 
South—made an outstanding success 
of a consumer contest instituted by 
Sunlight Mills, feed manufacturer of 
New Orleans. 


High prices and inflation have long 
since killed the custom of giving 
lagniappe when a customer could get 
a bar of candy or two apples with the 
purchase of a loaf of bread, depend- 
ing on the generosity of the grocer. 
“Lagniappe amounts to about the 
same thing as the bakers’ dozen,” says 


OPD’s 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 
IS A SHOPPING 
CENTER FOR BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 

OF CHEMICALS 


F or over 75 years OPD has kept 
buyers abreast of changing mar- 
ket conditions in the field of 
chemicals. This is OPD’s job. As 
the “Main Street of Chemical 
Business”, it has heavy traffic 
through all its pages. 


F irst thing every Monday morn- 
ing OPD is on the desks of buy- 
ers and sellers of chemicals and 
related materials, ready to give 
them up-to-the-minute news of 
what’s going on in the chemical 
market; to show what’s being of- 
fered; to show what they need to 
know about price changes. 


Sellers know that an offer of 
materials available in the classi- 
fied section of OPD will get im- 


Oil Paint-Drug Reporter 


Co., 68 Post St., Sutter 5568 


SCHNELL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 


. often the 
“all sold” sign will be hung by 
Monday night. (And incidentally, 
some of the biggest jobs in the 
chemical industry have been 
filled right out of these classified 
pages, too!) 


mediate attention . . 


So whether you have materials 
or a service to sell, or whether 
you want to purchase materials or 
hire an employee, the classified 
section of OPD is a good bet for 
getting quick action. 


IMPORTANT: 


If your organization has any infor- 
mation, especially price changes. 
which buyers of chemicals ought 
to know about, be sure OPD's 
editors receive the word! 


Cleveland 22; H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 0544 


Los Angeles 14; The Robt. W. 


Walker Co., 
Park Pl., Drexel 4388; San Francisco 4; The Robt. W. Walker 


59 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, 


684 S. Lafayette 


J. B. Witherspoon, Sunlight sales 
manager, and although the days of 
lagniappe are pretty much over, the 
idea is still in favor with the public. 
So besides promoting sales and en- 
abling us to compile a good mailing 
list from the entries in the lagniappe 
contest—we knew the re-instated lag- 
niappe system would build an incalcu- 
lable amount of good will among 
our customers.” 

The contest works this way: 
Authorized retail dealers throughout 
Louisiana, Mississippi and part of 
Alabama are given postcards fur- 
nished by Sunlight Mills. The post- 
card carries the names of all the 
various feeds, mash, scratch, fat and 
grain distributed by Sunlight. When 
a customer buys a sack of Sunlight 
feed he is given one of the cards to 


fill out. 
Post-Card Derby 


He prints his name, address and 
the town in which he lives on the 
face of the card. The type and 
quantity of merchandise he purchases 
must also be checked off. When the 
dealer has accumulated a reasonable 
amount of these he brings them into 
the Sunlight Mills office, or if his 
store is too far away he drops them 
into the mail box. Then, when 
enough post cards have been collected, 
Sunlight holds a public drawing. The 
post cards are returned to both win- 
ners and losers. The winners are noti- 
fied of their good fortune and are 
advised to bring the cards to their 
neighborhood dealers and receive, free 
of charge, a 100-pourd sack of the 
particular feed they’ve checked. Los- 
ers are informed of results of the 
contest and are urged to purchase 
their next sacks of feed, mash, fat or 
grain from Joe Jackson, or whatever 
the dealer’s name may be and get 
another chance to win some lagni- 
appe. 

To assist dealers, Sunlight Mills 
runs advertising in business digest 
sections of local daily mewspapers, 
where advertisements are made to 
stimulate news stories. One recent 
advertisement showed a large picture 
of Sunlight Mills and was followed 
by the simulated news story adver- 
tisement which said, “The old New 
Orleans custom of bestowing ‘lagni- 
appe’ is being practiced by Sunlight 
Mills, Inc., 2001 Gentilly Rd. 
Franklin 3141), through the retail 
feed mrchants who handle the ex- 
cellent and reasonably priced Sunlight 
Feeds. 

“City Farmers” and “Country 
Farmers” both are eligible to receive 
lagniappe (100 pounds of it!). Just 
ask your retail Sunlight Feed dealer 
for one of the Sunlight post cards. 
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You may be the one to receive a 100- 
und sack of feed free. 

“Sunlight Mills, Inc., is a New 
Orleans home institution, using scien- 
tific laboratory-tested formulas for 
mixing dairy feed, broiler, starting, 
growing, and laying mash, scratch, 
hog feed, and heavy grain horse and 
mule feed.” 

“Results of the lagniappe contest 
have been exceedingly good,” Mr. 
Witherspoon declares. ‘““The contest 
benefited the customer, dealer and 
feed manufacturer alike.” 

“Customers have endorsed the con- 
test 100%. Sales are doubling at many 
of our dealers and, what is important 
toward future business, many poultry 
and dairy men are beginning to use 
and endorse Sunlight Mills products. 

The lagniappe deal is familiar to 
most of our customers, but with prices 
the way they are, it has been some 
time since they have received any 
lagniappe anywhere. Tying a contest 
into the lagniappe custom has added 
extra interest to the plan and has 
brought us quite a bit of publicity 
in the newspapers—both city and 
country.” 

Sales Manager Witherspoon em- 
phasizes that dealers are enthusiastic 
over the new lagniappe contest. ““The 
contest has added extra dollars to our 
dealers’ cash registers by encouraging 
the customers to make extra purchases 
to get additional chances on some 
lagniappe. Dealers, anxious to see 
their good customers win free mer- 
chandise, explain how the contest 


works and advise them to buy a sack 
of Sunlight feed to get a chance at 
another sack. Some customers buy a 
sack of our feed or mash just to get 
in the contest.” : 

Sunlight Mills, Inc., in business 
for seven years, has realized a three- 
fold result due to the contest. “F irst, 
sales have jumped enormously,” Mr. 
Witherspoon states. “The expense at- 
tached to the lagniappe contest has 
paid for itself in extra profits. And 
additional customers for Sunlight 
Mills products assure continuing and 
consistent added profits. Secondly, we 


have built a certain amount of good- 
will with our dealers and customers 
alike. The kind of good-will that is 
not easily secured—or lost. And last, 
but far from least, we are able to 
compile an alphabetical list of our 
customers’ names and addresses. This 
list will prove valuable when we put 
a planned direct mail advertisement 
into effect later this year. The list 
covers the entire trade area we supply 
and we will be able to estimate just 
what sort of merchandise to advertise 
to what particular customers,” Mr. 
Witherspoon reports. 


Your ad . . . making an impression on the Worsted Tex- 


: wile Whee Magic. 
TUMBLE-ACTION 


tile Capital of America. Your ad . . . getting its share 


of a ninety million dollar market. Your ad... read in 


95 out of every 100 Greater Lawrence homes. 


The Eagle-Tribune is the only daily 
newspaper devoted exclusively to this 
rewarding market. Net paid circulation 
over 35,000. ABC city zone population 
\a= 128,619. 


a coast Serving hundreds of national advertisers 

GREMLINS ARE BACK and Ben- : . . 

dix Home appliances, Inc., Ft. T e - : 

Wayne, has them. They animate the 

spring version of the three-season 
mechanized window display issued to 
endix dealers. Three small cards 
are changed with seasons. 
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LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WARD-GRIFFITH @O. = NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Look to the 


Sunday Magazines 


— THERE IS A REASON why the six Locally- 

O sa Edited Sunday Magazines are read so avidly 
FOR cover-to-cover by over 1,246,000 subscriber- 

families. More than 90% of each magazine 
The Local Touch is made up of local pictures and local fea- 


tures...and people are just naturally inter-. 
ested most in persons and events that are 
closest to them. 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION in mono- 
tone, duotone and full-color is assured. All 
six magazines are printed in the modern 
rotogravure plant of Standard Gravure Cor- 
poration, Louisville, Kentucky. 


HERE IS COMBINED the high reader traf- 
fic of a rotogravure pictorial section and the 
long life of a well-edited magazine. Mail 
orders have peaked 11 days after publication 
and almost invariably continue to come in 
for as long as six weeks. 


FOR THE SIX Locally-Edited Sunday Magazines 
. e are available individually; in any combina- f 
nvenienc tion; or as a single-order, single-copy, single- | 
Cc billed package. Frequency discounts: 7 times 


—3%, 13 times—5%, 26 times—7%, 52 
times— 10%, 


ane a C 
= SIX MAGAZINES—1,000-line PAGE SIZE 
Economy Monotone page ...........-.-06: $3,285.00 hi 
PONE: GD x ekseKecevee ees 3,645.00 : 
Pe eee eee 4,125.00 “ n 
ares pa ys q m 
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CONTACT ONE OF THE “REPS” Vd i) Sage oh al Vf d 
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' If you would like to know Ce we i F CH O54 © . 

t ‘more about the Locally-Edited : 

Sunday Magazines and their Sunday Magazines h 
markets, just contact any ae N 
office of one of the following N ° HOUSTON CHRONICLE © 

; ‘Representatives: Branham : S ae tr 

bre Company, Jenn & Kelley, O'Mara & Ormabee, - th 

_ Sawyer-Ferguton-Walker Co. Or write to Stand- 7 
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PATTERN FOR A TRAINING PROGRAM: 


1. Break Down the Salesman's Job. Trainee Al- 


2. Break Down Tech- 


nique. 


4. Segregate What 
ready Knows. 


5. Classify the Subjects. 
6. Break Down the Subjects. 
7. Determine Media and Methods. 


the Sales 


3. Determine Subject Matter Care- 
fully. 


Underpinnings for Practical Sales Training 


‘BY J. N. GRIFFITH * Sales Educational Director, The Standard Register Co. 


Here's a blueprint of the chassis around which four dif- 


ferent educational plans were built by Standard Register 
Co. Such a well organized approach insures achievement 
of objectives, heads off false starts, holds down costs. 


Assume that you have just been 
hired to set up a sales training pro- 
gram. Where will you begin? What 
will you do next? If you have had 
no experience you will probably make 
many false starts. Then you will back 
up and approach the problem the 
same as any other problem by break- 
ing it down into simple elements and 
dealing with these elements one by 
one, 

The Standard Register Company 
had this problem on several occasions. 
New products, new services or new 
markets required the building of new 
training programs. On the basis of 
this experience an analysis pattern 
re developed that proved very help- 
ul, 

Four broad training plans for four 
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ditferent categories of personnel were 
built with the aid of this pattern. In 
each case turnover of personnel due 
to ineffective training was negligible 
and training costs were accepted as 
reasonable. 


The analysis pattern used would 
seem broadly applicable in almost any 
type of business depending upon the 
complexity of the training problem. 
Following is the seven point basic 
pattern: 


1. Break Down the Salesman's Job: 
Start with a detailed breakdown or 
job description of the salesman’s job. 
Before you can train a man you must 
know what you are training him to 
do on the job. Every salesman does 
much more than talk and demon- 


strate. Check the job description and 
re-check it by direct observation and 
consultation with others who have 
first-hand knowledge. 


2. Break Down the Sales Tech- 
nique: By actual field observation 
identify the basic elements common 
to the techniques of a group of high- 
est rated field men. Don’t take their 
description of how they sell as valid. 
With most salesmen, what they say 
they do and what they actually do are 
two entirely different things. 


3. Determine Subject Matter Re- 
quired: With the Job Breakdown 
and Breakdown of Sales Technique 
as a basis, outline the subjects and 
types of information that must be 
taught, or rather that the salesmen 
must learn in one way or another. 


4. Segregate What the Trainee 
Already Knows: Consider how much 
of the material outlined in (3) above 
the salesman already knows. Perhaps 
yours is a product that must be sold 
by men with a background of elec- 
trical engineering and you are hiring 
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only men who have had formal engi- 
neering training or perhaps you hire 
only men with experience in your 
particular line. In these and similar 
cases it is obvious that such previously 
acquired knowledge may be stricken 
from the outline or greatly reduced 
in content. 


5. Classify the Subjects: Classify 
the remaining subjects under logical 
headings such as, Orientation, Knowl- 
edge of Manufacturing Processes, 
Product Knowledge, Salesmanship, 
Competition, Territorial Operation, 
Window Display, etc. 


6. Break Down the Subjects: Break 
down each subject into basic elements 
so that each element is a small, com- 
pact package that can be easily taught 
and easily grasped. 


7. Determine Media and Methods: 


A. Decide what subjects as a whole 
and what elements of other sub- 
jects can best be taught: 

(1) In schools 

(2) On the job under a practical 
trainer 

(3) By a correspondence course 

(4) Left to chance, experience 


the 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


| 342 Madison Ave. Wrigley Bldg. 


the St.Paul Dispatch 


and Pioneer Press are 


Only Daily Papers 
Read by 9OX% of the 
533,000 people in 
the St.Paul A.B.C. 
city zone.” 


*Less than 10% of the people in the St. Paul 
City Zone read any other daily newspaper. 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—Notiono/ Representatives 


Penobscot Bldg. Dispatch Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. PAUL 
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and continued training in 
bulletins, sales meetings, etc. 


B. Schools: 


(1) Arrange subjects in logical 
order so that each subject 
points to the need for the 
next. 

(2) Wherever possible, reduce 
each element of each subject 
to a few basic principles or 
steps that can be clearly or 
dramatically stated, tabu- 
lated and driven home. You 
will have taught the subject 
if the trainee retains the 
principles even though he 
loses the details. 

Analyze each element in re- 

spect to the one best medium 

of presentation for that par- 

ticular element: 

(a) Lecture with charts and 
properties 

(b) Group discussion 

(c) Slide film with discus- 
cussion and accompany- 
ing manual 

(d) Motion picture with 
discussion and accom- 
panying manual 

(e) Lantern slides 

(f) Opaque projection 

(g) Practice Demonstra- 
tions 

(h) Sound recordings of 
perfect demonstrations 
and trainees’ demonstra- 
tions 

(i) Playlets 

(j) Staged quiz programs 

ck) Adapt Job Instruc- 
tion Training Tech- 
nique to every medium 
possible. 

Supply script, outlines or 

text material on each ele- 

ment. Get information from 

the best authority in the 

business on each subject and 

permit these experts to con- 

duct some of the sessions. If 

your business is complex no 

one man can be an authority 

on every subject the sales- 

man is taught. Check and 

re-check the material with 

experienced salesmen. 


C. On the Job Training: 


(1) Objective is to teach the 
trainee to apply his school 
training. 

Build a definite program for 
field trainers to follow. 
Train the trainers in how 
to administer field training. 
Apply Job Instruction 

raining approach wherever 
possible. 
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(3) 


Install a reporting system to 
control the progress of the 
field trainee. 


D. Correspondence Course: 


(1) 


(4) 


(5) 


The 


Don’t expect the trainee to 
spend more than two hours 
per week on each lesson. 
Make the lessons attractive 
in format. 

Cases, problems or something 
for the trainee to solve seem 
to comprise the most effective 
content. Reading and tests 
based upon technical man- 
uals seem to be the least ac- 
ceptable content. 

If used at all, make the 
correspondence course im- 
portant. The trainee will 
attach the same degree of 
importance to it that you do. 
Before final installation of 
a correspondence course 
check every problem and 
question with an_ experi- 
mental group to determine 
if the questions and problems 
mean the same to the reader 
as they do to the author. You 
will be surprised at the 
number of instances where 
a question is perfectly clear 
to you, but the reader in- 
terprets it differently or 
doesn’t grasp the sense of it. 
foregoing seven-point analysis 


pattern is one company’s approach 


to the 
progra 
versal 


building of a sales training 
m. It is not offered as a uni- 
formula, but merely to point 


up the necessity of a thorough an- 
alysis of a training problem and the 
step-by-step analysis as the program 


is bein 


g constructed. Such an analysis 


will accomplish two objectives, save 
time and provide effective end results. 
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DOCTORS 


A TOP TIRE MARKET 


DRIVE AN AVERAGE OF 12,284 MILES A YEAR* 
Doctors are Class A tire buyers in any community— 
constant drivers by necessity. Besides, their incomes 
permit other conveniences, their tastes call for luxuries: 
radios, refrigerators, clothing, jewelry. 


115,000 DOCTORS READ 
35 STATE MEDICAL JOURNALS 


Medical journals habitually make first claim on the doctor's reading time! Seeking 
scientific reports and news of colleagues, plus medical advertising which keeps them 
posted on new drugs, instruments, etc., most physicians—inc/uding all members of 
state medical associations—turn regularly to their own State Journals. 


DELIVER YOUR SALES MESSAGE 
TO THESE 115,000 DOCTORS 
IN A SINGLE PACKAGE 


WITH 1 CONTRACT, 1 COPY JOB, 1 SET OF PLATES, 1 MONTHLY STATEMENT 


Whether you use two State Journals or all 35, (covering 42 states) the State 
Journals Group, represented by the Cooperative Medical Advertising Bureau, will 
present your message with a single productive effort per issue—reserving space, 
ordering and delivering cuts to publishers and billing costs . . . one transaction, a 
nation-wide Class A market. For readership data, address 


COOPERATIVE MEDICAL ADVERTISING BUREAU 
of the American Medical Association 


535 NORTH DEARBORN STREET ° CHICAGO 10 


* “Physicians as Automobile Buyers’—Survey Prepared by the American Medical Association 


YOUR MAGIC WORD 
FOR SALES SUCCESS 


By asking your prospects to 
send for “FREE” Booklets, Samples, or Premiums, YOU 
can cultivate new leads and greater sales ... along this 


proven road to profits. 
Let AHREND handle all the 
details for you—from the idea to the mailbag! Our 
complete service includes: 


Planning + Surveys * Copy * Art + Printing » Addressing , 
Opening & Sorting of Replies + Mailing of Premiums & 
Samples. 
; For full information — FREE, 
of course —on how AHREND can help you enjoy greater 
sales success through this time-tested technique... fill 
in the coupon below, attach it to your business letter- 
head and mail it TODAY! 


p-------------------3 a” 
D.H.AHREND COMPANY 
333 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
55 anne os Gunsct O. K. Gentlemen ee _ 
ADVERTISING PROGRESS I'm interested! Let's hear the Ahrend Story. 
») | NATIONAL AWARDS NAME 
IN THE PAST 4 YEARS ous tases 
I 
ADDRESS 
MURRAY HILL 4-3411 
city ZONE STATE 


help sell 
America’s Most 
Influential Market 


Sell America’s Most Influential Market 
—710,000 school teachers—most effec- 
tively with the help of this brand new 
39-page survey. It lists teachers’ brand 
name preferences in foods, medicines, 
dentifrices, drugs and many other com- 
modities . . . draws a revealing picture of 
them in and out of school. This survey 
shows how teachers exert a profound in- 
fluence on buying habits in millions of 
homes and create new markets for your 
products in tomorrow’s markets. 

Write for this survey today. Address: 
State Teachers Magazines, 307 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1. 


Georgia C. Rawson, Manager 
Reaching America’s Most Influential Market 


State Teachers 


MAGAZINES 
710,000 Subscribers 


An association of 43 state teachers magazines 


LOOSELEAF * post 


SWING-O-RING 
COILED WIRE 


oll thes at Slouves! 


+ CERLOX * 
SPIRALPLASTIC 


and now.. 
SLOVES has 


‘PLASTIC. sinoing 


in Colors: 
RED WHITE 
BLUE MAROON 
IVORY GREEN 
BLACK YELLOW 


Lengths: up to 20"* 
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The Binding with the backbone on 
which your name can be stamped! 


SLOVES mechanical binding co. inc. 
121 Varick St.- New York 13, N.Y. 


Telephone: WAlker 5-0304 


$250,000 Promotion Spurs 


Savings Bank Thrift Habit 
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GET THE JOB FIRST: New York savings banks capitalize on the natural link between 
securing a job and beginning to save by issuing two booklets with job hunting ideas. 


There are seven million depositors, 
who have nine billion dollars on de- 
posit, in the 131 Mutual Savings 
Banks which comprise the Savings 
Bank Association of the State of New 
York. This means that about one out 
of every two residents has a savings 
account. But members of the Asso- 
ciation think the ratio should be even 
higher. They point to Sweden which 
boasts that two out of every three 
people have savings accounts. 

To raise the total of accounts in 
New York state, the Savings Bank 
Association is stepping up its promo- 
tional program begun five years ago. 
The program consists of advertising 
twice a month in New York news- 
papers; radio advertising blanketing 
the state; showing of a film, “Watson 
Wakes Up;” working with schools 
to encourage early thrift habits; and 


issues of employment booklets to help 
job candidates analyze their quali- 
fications and seek a job efficiently. 
The 1947 advertising budget is about 
a quarter of a million dollars. 
Current advertising copy stresses 
various services rendered by savings 
banks and satisfactions to be attained 
by saving and investing wisely. 
Typical of the “service to the com- 
munity” advertisements is one which 
describes the savings bank as “more 
than just a place to save your money, 
because, “it keeps your dollars safely 
at work for you and your com 
munity.” Illustrations show _ that 
money invested by banks goes: Into 
loans to home owners and to finance 
housing projects; into municipa 
bonds, to improve the community ; 1”- 
to G.I. loans; and into Government 


bonds. 
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‘The “reasons wny you should save” 
approach is different. Home owner- 
ship, travel, capital enabling one to 
go into business for‘himself, education 
for children, and “security” are cited 
as goals to be attained through sys- 
tematic saving. 

Copy is carried in 100 newspapers, 
with a total circulation of over nine 
million. Radio coverage is through 
WCBS (New York City), WHEC 
(Rochester), WGY (Schenectady), 
WKIP (Poughkeepsie), and WIBX 
(Utica). There are from three to 
six commercials a week from these 
stations. Radio commercials are in 
a chatty vein, on such themes as the 
“Savings Bank Money Order”’ serv- 
ice; convenience of the bank;. ad- 
vantage of forming the “save-regu- 
larly” habit; friendly atmosphere of 
the bank; and security (in contrast to 
a sock under the mattress, etc.). 
Radio themes are kept timely. For 
example, at income tax time, there 
was a commercial suggesting that pay- 
ment be made through a Savings 
Bank Money Order. 

One of the most popular actions 
of the Association in its current pro- 
gram has been the film, “Watson 
Wakes Up,” released in September, 
and shown so far, to more than 500 
audiences, 115,000 persons. ‘The 
18-minute short, with sound, was 
produced by the Princeton Film 
Center, and treats its subject from 
the viewpoint of an average family, 
which had great difficulty making 
both ends meet until it adopted a con- 
structive “thrift” plan. The film is 
being booked through member banks 
of the Association, for showings be- 
fore women’s clubs, schools, civic 
groups, service clubs and other audi- 
ences. Whenever possible, banks are 
encouraged to make an occasion of a 
showing, to have a representative ad- 
dress the audience, for example. Extra 
prints are being made, and these are 
being rented or sold to banks out- 
side the State as well as to members. 

As a contribution toward orderly 
conversion from war to peacetime 
economy, the Association issued an 
Employment Directory which has 
been almost too successful, in the 
sense that demand for it has been 
overwhelming. It is distributed 
through savings banks. A ready refer- 
ence handbook, it lists sources throuch 
which jobs may be discovered and dis- 
cusses the functions of various kinds 
of public and private agencies. It 
contains in concise form a wealth of 
useful information on a variety of 
subjects of interest to job-seekers, 
such as how to conduct oneself dur- 
ing an interview with a prospective 
employer. It contains a useful “In- 
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ventory Chart,” with spaces for list- 
ing “Jobs I have had. . . . Skills I 
have. . . . What does my education 
qualify me for? My real interests... . 
Special talents or aptitudes.”’ Another 
helpful chart is headed, “I want a job 
that involves,” with columns under 
“Yes” or “No,” listing such opera- 
tions and activities as “Working with 
machines. . . . Contacts with people. 
. . . Working on ideas. . . . Writing. 
. . - Manual dexterity. . . . Experi- 
mental work. . . . Outdoor activity. 
. . . Talking before a group... . 
Following regulations.” 


There are two versions of these 
booklets, one for New York City, and 
the other for Upstate New York. 
Each has its own list of local agencies 
and services. There are special sug- 
gestions for veterans, for age groups, 
for religious and racial groups; and 
even for applicants with physical de- 
fects or with previous penal records. 
There is a chapter headed, ‘What 
Can the Unions Do to Help You?” 
Though issued only a few months 
ago, the New York City version has 
gone through two printings of 200,- 
000 each. 


IN BUFFALO ... 


EVERYONE READS THE 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Your 
Advertising Dollar 
Buys 


MAXIMUM 
COVERAGE 


at 


MINIMUM 
COST 


Here Are the Figures! 


(New York State 1945 Population Estimate) 


(N.Y. State Estimate of 3.8 Persons Per Family) 


NEWS Net Paid City Zone Circulation 
(Audit Bureau of Circulations, Sept. 30, 1946) 


IT ALL FIGURES to 95.9% COVERAGE 


*TOTAL Net Paid Daily Average Circulation, 262,094 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 


“Buffalo’s Only Evening Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 


New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Detroit @ Boston @ Atlanta @ San Francisco 


In the 
CITY ZONE 


Buffalo City Zone Population 


667,944 


Number of City Zone Families 


175,775 


168,562* 
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COSMETICS, 
M ANY DRUGS, FOODS, 
DRINKS 
are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 
That’s as wide and broad as 


the United States itself. 


Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are purchased at the rate 
of seven billion dollars a year by 
this very active home market. It’s 
easy to overlook because we're all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
for guidance. The good will, con- 
fidence, and regular patronage of 
the Negro can be won and held by 
advertising in the Negro papers. 

You owe it to your business to 
get the facts about the success 
stories built upon reaching this 
great and growing market through 
advertising. Write to Interstate 
United Newspavpers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Get the facts. 


The management man's \, 
preferred source of daily /§ 
business news in the nation’s 
greatest industrial area 

— the Central West. 


Chicago Sournal 
of Commerce 


Building SupplyNlews 


in CIRCULATION 
in ADVERTISING 
in LEADERSHIP 
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Harris-Seybold Booklet Tells 
Company Story to Employes 


Here's another version of a simple printed piece designed 


to bring workers and management closer 


together. 


FAMILY AFFAIRS: Harris-Seybold's "Friendly Tips” is used not 
only as an employe manual, but also to recruit new personnel. 


Each day another company realizes 
that its key-chain is no stronger than 
its weakest Labor-relations link. It’s 
the wise management which welds its 
weak links, fortifies them against the 
inroads of misunderstandings. An ex- 
cellent example of astute manage- 
ment-relations is embodied — as a 
small part of its composite-whole 
policies—in the booklet which Harris- 
Seybold Co., Cleveland, manufactur- 
ers of power cutters, gives to each of 
its new employes. The booklet, 
“Friendly tips about this company of 
yours,’ was designed to provide 
Harris-Seybold workers with concise, 
helpful facts about the company, its 
policies, its plans, its history. 

On its first page the booklet car- 
ries a message from A. S. Harris, the 
company’s president. Mr. Harris sets, 
in a couple of hundred words, the 
tone of the booklet with a welcome 
to the new employe, a brief outline 
of the company’s objectives. 

Then comes a chapter called, 
“How it all began...” Here, in 
background which reads like fiction, 
with pictures and line-drawings to 
lend continuity, the beginnings of 


the company are sketched. Next come 
paragraphs, each with a separate head- 
ing, to inform the employe of Harris- 
Seybold’s part in the war, its items of 
manufacture, how the products are 
sold. To give the new employe some 
idea of the organization’s size and 
his personal opportunities, another 
chapter deals with distant Harris- 
Seybold plants and the work that’s 
done in each of them. 

With technical background out of 
the way, the booklet goes on to such 
things as personnel, hours of work 
and attendance, the wage and salary 
plan. All this points out what is ex- 
pected of the worker and what he can 
expect from his company. 

In addition to its distribution 
among its employes, the booklet is be- 
ing used extensively to recruit new 
personnel. It all adds up to a good 
will builder. The employes, says 4 
company spokesman, use the booklet 
as their bible. And the company has 
found that providing its workers with 
such a booklet has paid, many times 
over, its cost in better understanding 
between Labor and Management. It 
all makes for production. 
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No...she waits on your customers 
in a Hardware Store 


That is, they could be your customers if you te// and 
sell the Hardware Merchant. 

Telling is very important because customers ask 
questions, Everyone in a hardware store — from 
proprietor to the young lady in housewares — must 
be informed of new products,.new uses; and reminded 
of older ones. 

Hardware Age subscribers are regular readers of 
Hardware Age advertising. It is their prime source 
of product information. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


The only 100% wholly voluntary, paid-in-advance trade 
circulation in the national hardware field. Renewal per- 
centage 86.99%. 


Say the word and a Hardware Age representative will call 
and present additional facts regarding the billion-dollar 
Hardware Market. 72 


Hardware Age 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 


A CHILTON @&) PUBLICATION 


@® * Charter Member * @ 
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ON FEBRUARY 


100 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


More than 90% of the firms who tell and sell the 
national Hardware Market advertise in Hardware 
Age — more than 50% of them exclusively. 

More than 19,400 hardware store owners and sales- 
men voluntarily pay in advance to receive Hardware 
Age 26 times a year... 

In addition, more than 5,300 executives, buyers and 
jobbers’ salesmen in the firms that do 100% of the 
wholesale hardware business, voluntarily subscribe 
to Hardware Age. 


13 —-32,337 
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DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


(Captions read counter clockwise) 


GOLD-PLATED PERSONAL RADIO: The Solitaire, a jewel-like receive 
introduced by RCA Victor, is only 63 x 45 x 4!/, inches in size. Made 
of gleaming plastic catalin trimmed with 24-karat gold electroplating, i 
is furnished with tarnish-proof bag and de luxe case to protect its finish 


COMBINATION COOKER: Versatile MEMCO porcelain enameled 
combination cooker may be used as a 2!/, quart capacity double boiler 
open or covered long handle sauce pan, open or covered pot with side 
handles or as a covered bake dish or casserole. Glass-fused on durable 
steel, MEMCO ware prevents food from coming in contact with metal 


ALL PLASTIC ICE CUBE TRAY: A flick of the wrist automatically ur 
loads ice cubes completely or one at a time. This one-piece molded 
flexible unit, trade-marked "Roto-Tray” has been developed and patented 
by Republic Molding Corp., Chicago. Will not stick to refrigerate: 


LUXURY LAND CRUISER: The Studebaker Corp. introduces a new fou: 
door sedan with longer wheelbase and with greater emphasis on cushion 
ing and interior appointments than previous models in their 1947 line 


TESTED PACKAGE DESIGN: Bearing a "family resemblance” to the 
package designs of other Silex products, the decorative design of the 
new carton for the "Duolectric’ Steam Iron has an over-all pattern o 
outline diamond shapes printed in light blue against a field of white 
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Coming Your Way 


COMPACT INTER-COMMUNICATION SYSTEM: Designed for use by the execu- 


seeeshew intercom system, 
with compact speaker stations as 
small as an ordinary desk clock, is 
the latest development of the 
Sound Equipment Section, Radio 
Corporation of America. It has 
been especially designed for such 
two-station use as communication 
between executive and secretary, 
theatre box-office and manager’s of- 
fice, or doctor and receptionist. The 
system consists of two speaker sta- 
tions, separate amplifier, and 100 
feet of interconnecting wire. It is 
easily installed and plugs into any 
110-volt AC or DC outlet. If de- 
sired, additional stations up to five 
can be connected to the amplifier. 
Conversation may be carried on 
over the new intercom at normal 
voice level with a flick of the two- 
Position switch. 


esse Strex aall-cotton elastic 
bandage, a development of the 
United States Rubber Co., is one 
of the first products to be made 
with Strex yarn, a new elastic tex- 
tile containing no rubber. Elastic- 
ity is achieved by twisting the yarn 
into the shape of a coil spring. 
The product is said to be soft in 
texture, with extra-porous con- 
struction and a knobby surface to 
prevent slippage. Also it may be 
used repeatedly and any elasticity 
lost during wear is fully restored 
by washing. The new bandages 
will be made in widths of two, two 
and one-half and three inches. 

hey are five and one-half yards 
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tive and his secretary, the theatre box office and the office of the manager. 


long when fully stretched and 
three and one-half yards when 
relaxed. They are claimed to be 
particularly useful in the treatment 
of sprained or weak joints, fallen 
arches, metatarsal disorders, am- 
putation cases, varicose veins and 
ulcers. 


seess hand sander, a convenient 
tool for both home craftsmen and 
professional shop use, has been in- 
troduced by Dahl-Williams Co. It 
is seven inches long and three 
inches wide and holds standard 


HOLDS sheet of sandpaper. 


size sheets of sandpaper. A stand- 
ard size sheet of sandpaper fits 
snugly into the handle when the 
sheet is folded lengthwise twice. 
Called the “Handy Sandy’, the 
tool comes complete with inserted 
sheet of sandpaper. The sander is 
made from specially selected wood, 
with finger fitting grooves to give 
maximum comfort while sanding. 


, city has 
its Middle Class, 
but Washing- 
ton, because of 
the nature of its 
activities, has 
more of it than 
any other city 


in the Union. 


Everybodys 
a cudlomer in 


Washington 


BUY GREAT CIRCULATION 


Editor and Publisher 


TIMES-HERALD 262,216 
The STAR . 210,256 
The POST . 167,261 
The NEWS . 109,694 


as of September 30, 1946 


Times LaHerald 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* 


National Representative 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 
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Economics, says Webster, is “the science that 
investigates the conditions and laws affecting the 
production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth, or the material means of satisfying 
human desires.” 


‘produce wealth or the material means of 
satisfying human desires. 


nes the distribution of your oes or serv- 
ices in this prosperous and compact market. 
Mite te lage, il Bilao nif g. 
Ga Franeiser, We CMD: 
aud powrepd, adectls 
The ~<a 


San Francisco’s Friendly Newspaper 


Faculty members for this Course on San Francisco are 
ready to give you personalized assistance on your San 
Francisco marketing problems. They are attached to 
offices of Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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aces Vuette illuminator has been 
designed for advertisers who utilize 
color film for promotional display 
and for home photography enthu- 
siasts. The unit provides an 8” x 
10” viewing surface uniformly 
illuminated through flashed opal, 
an element formerly imported 
from Czechoslovakia, virtually ex- 
tinct by the war and now just 
trickling back into domestic use. 
This specially coated glass makes 
possible brilliant display, day or 
night, for all film, from 2” x 2” 
color slides up to 8” x 10” com- 
mercial enlargements. A product 
of Moviette, Inc., the Vuette is V- 


jetncae tracks cost wert 
F pecese theyre worth mar! 


ILLUMINATED VIEWER: Shows color 
film for advertising display purposes. 


shaped and occupies a space of 
only 1014” wide by 814” deep. It 
is extremely light and compact and 
is constructed of sturdy sheet steel 
and completed in a smart crackle 
finish that makes it attractive in 
display rooms or windows, offices 
and living rooms. The unit also 
can serve special photographic 
functions. It can be used for ex- 
amining and retouching film nega- 
tives, and sturdy clips are furn- 
ished for efficient viewing of X- 
ray films. 


«22. Qutomatic home pasteur- 
izer, manufactured by Waters 
Conley Company, is considered an 
important development in the cam- 
paign to improve health conditions 
in surburban and rural commun- 
ities. The pasteurizer is a simple, 
electrical device which requires no 
Preparation for operation, is easy 
to keep clean and is inexpensive. 
With the new pasteurizer there is 
no danger of overheating the milk, 


or giving the milk a “cooked” 
taste, 
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“Let’s get rid of this shanty, 


so we can put up a real building.” 


“They are tearing down an 
almost new bank building here 
to make way for a $9,000,000 
department store. That’s how 
anxious Houston is to move ahead 
and how sure it is of its future. Some- 
thing cf the boom proportions of its 
postwar growth is suggested in the 
fact that more than $400,000,000 
will be spent here within three years, 
if all goes well, in building con- 
struction.””’ — The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


The store referred to above is Foley 
Brothers’ ultra - modern building in 
the heart of Houston. (See Time, 
December 9, 1946, for ‘“‘behind-the- 
scenes” details). Foley Brothers’ 
$9,000,000 building is important 
enough for us to bring to your atten- 
tion, not because it will be something 
new in department store buildings, 


The Houston 
Chronicle 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Notional Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representotives 


but because is is just one more 
piece of evidence that those 
who have studied the Houston 
market exhaustively are gear- 


ing their plans to sell a city which 
some say is destined to become fourth 
in size in the nation. 


To enter the South without provi- 


sion for selling Houston is like pro- 
ducing the play “Hamlet” without a 
Hamlet. One of the fastest-growing 
cities in the United States, Houston 
is already the metropolis of the South. 


SELL HOUSTON 
IN THE CHRONICLE 


The Houston Chronicle provides 


you with a single medium which 
reaches all corners and levels of this 
market with rare efficiency. For 34 
consecutive years The Chronicle has 
been first among Houston newspapers . 
in advertising and circulation. 


The Houston Market is sold 
when your story is told 
..-in The Chronicle 


HOUSTON’S LEADING NEWSPAPER FOR 34 YEARS 
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Reliance Opens : 
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Shopping Center co 
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Reliance Manufacturing Co., Chicago, has just completed con- su 

struction of its new modern and luxurious “shopping center” in ste 
enlarged quarters at the rim of the Loop district. Reliance is one 

of the nation’s largest producers of wearing apparel. A new labora- the 

tory equipped to maintain quality control on the company’s complete an 

line is a part of the set-up. ca 

Fi 

One of the features of the remodeled headquarters building is a ca 

sales display corridor with sales display rooms on both sides of the fo 

hall. At the rear is an auditorium which will be used for style sti 

presentation, sales meetings, and special displays. yo 

tic 

Each sales display room is furnished in harmony with the mer- by 

chandise which it features. Enlarged photo murals of reliance w 

fabrics are used as wall coverings in all these rooms. “Photograms,” sti 
made by photographing silhouettes of objects which suggest the type 

of merchandise being displayed, with mannequins, are another in 

original feature. bi 

fe 

Reliance operates 22 factories strategically located throughout the pe 

nation and the new laboratory’s standards and test results will be w 

utilized by all of them. 

The laboratory is atmospherically conditioned, with both temper- th 

ature and humidity controlled at all times, so as to simulate actual re 

conditions under which each particular garment tested will be worn. bi 


This gives salesmen for the company increased selling points in 
merchandising. 


New Applications for 
Market Research 


BY WROE ALDERSON ©* Wroe Alderson, Simon & Sessions, Marketing & Management Counsel 


The consumer’s urge to buy must 
be strong enough to overcome ob- 
stacles in its path if it is to carry 
all the way through to the purchase 
across the counter. The advertising 
appeal which created the initial im- 
pulse may start the consumer on his 
way but fade out before the sale is 
completed. The consumer who wants 
to buy your product will encounter 
distractions and adverse arguments 
from family and friends, sales talks 
on competitive items from the retailer 
and his clerks, and physical hurdles 
such as the distance to the nearest 
store which stocks your product. 

Marketing research can identify 
these obstacles, measure their strength, 
and help you to devise stratagems for 
carrying your customers past them. 
First of all, how strong is this thing 
called brand preference, this desire 
for your product rather than any sub- 
stitute? When the consumer says that 
your product is No. 1 in his estima- 
tion does he mean first by a nose, or 
by a really comfortable margin which 
will stand up against the effort to sub- 
stitute ? 

There are various ways of measur- 
ing the strength of brand preference, 
but here is one way that proved ef- 
fective in the case of dentifrices: Each 
person interviewed was presented 
with a choice of 11 brands and told 
that he could have one package for 
himself. It was known that one of 
these brands was the one which the 
respondent considered his regular 
brand. The other 10 were leading 
national brands. 


Brand Breakdown 


This was a deliberate attempt to 
break down brand preference and to 
determine from one brand to another 
how hard it was to break it. The re- 
sults were both startling and instruc- 
tive. On the average brand those who 
had designated it as their favorite 
brand divided their choices evenly be- 
tween the preferred brand and all 
others. That is to say, that when 
offered a free package of their pre- 
ferred brand there was only a 50-50 
chance that they would stick to it. 
Jn some brands the score was con- 
siderably less than 50% sticking 
with the preferred brand. On others, 
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NO. 3:* 
Measuring 
Strength 
of the 
Buying Urge 


the preferred brand got considerably 
better than an even break. There was 
reason to believe that those brands 
which fell below 50% required either 
a new approach to advertising, or a 
special inducement to obtain cooper- 
ation of retailers at point-of-sale. 


Value of Survey 


In introducing a new product, it 
may be anticipated that its novel fea- 
tures will appeal to some consumers, 
but will appear as disadvantages to 
others. Sometimes the issue is so 
doubtful that the sales organization 
does not know whether to promote 
these features or play them down. It 
is quite customary to utilize market 
research in a case like this in reach- 
ing a decision. An additional refine- 
ment was utilized in a recent survey 
to see whether those who liked the 
special feature would maintain this 
attitude or abandon it under pressure. 


Persons who had been interviewed 
were induced to come together in 
groups of 10 by offering an attractive 
premium for two hours of their time. 
These groups were evenly balanced 
among those who said that they liked 
the new features of the product and 
those who said they did not. The 
group opposed was asked to amplify 
its arguments against the specified fea- 
tures. The group favoring these. fea- 
tures were then called upon to defend 
their position. After the discussion, a 
re-check was made to see whether 
either side had been affected by the 
arguments of the other. Negative ar- 
guments which appeared most effec- 
tive were then incorporated in the 


questionnaire for further house-to- 
house interviewing. 

It is important to note that in this 
survey interviewers carried samples of 
the product. The novel features were 
called to the attention of the respon- 
dent who was then asked for com- 
ment. If comments were favorable, 
arguments against novel features were 
then presented. This procedure was 
believed to duplicate on an experi- 
mental basis the adverse comments 
and pressure which the consumer 
might encounter trying to buy the 
product. In this case, the evidence 
was quite convincing that those who 
liked the new feature would not be 
easily persuaded to regard them as 
disadvantages. This finding had a de- 
cided influence on the advertising and 
sales programs for the new product. 

Another obstacle to sales on a pre- 
ferred product is the lack of wide 
distribution in retail stores, forcing 
the consumer to travel some distance 
in order to get it. Thus, in house-to- 
house interviews respondents often 
name this element of inconvenience as 
their reason for not buying regularly 
the brand which they name as their 
preferred brand. 


Need for Checking 


Sometimes it is important to make 
a check on these statements since the 
real reason may be something else, 
such as price. One method is to in- 
terview consumers in stores where 
they buy the product. Only two 
questions need be asked: “Have you 
tried to get this in some other store?” 
‘What is your address?” 

Analysis of the results will give an 
indication of the effort consumers are 
willing to make to obtain the prod- 
uct, thus throwing some light_6n the 
adequacy of its present regMil dis- 
tribution. Unless there is evidence 
that actual buyers haveymade efforts 
to buy the dues nearer their 
homes, it should Be safe to ignore 
complaints abomginconveniences from 
non-buyers. 
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~ 2”*AMitles No. 1 and No. 2 appeared in 


co gpg lst & 15th issues, respec- 
tivély, of SALES MANAGEMENT. The next 
will appear March 15. 
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1949 Survey 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just read the article in your 
magazine about Eversharp. . . . The story 
is certainly a beautiful one, but, frankly, 
it does get under our skin a little bit 
because our company was the outstanding 
leader in the industry at the time the 
war opened. We had the largest or- 
ganization, and because we did, the Gov- 
ernment came to us and asked us to go 
into war work, 


We went into war work to such a de- 
gree that we were cut down to about 
20% of our pen production, but we did 
make a good many millions of artillery 
fuses and also a vital set of instruments 
that were used on every Navy airplane 
and PT boat, and we were the only 
company in America making this instru- 
ment. We had to keep up with the de- 
mand for them. All during this period 
Eversharp was making pens for the 
Army and Navy under Government con- 
tract. 


We have four or five Army “E’s,” and 
while we were doing this job, Eversharp 
built up a success story. Now anybody in 
the trade knows, and their surveys prove, 
that the Sheaffer product is still in de- 
mand by the public as No. 1, primarily 
because we make a product that is worth 
the money and it gives service. During 
this past year we have more than doubled 
our business. It is the first year we have 
really been able to get back into pro- 
duction. .. . 


These stories sometimes give the 
wrong impression of an industry and in 
this case I frankly do not like an im- 
pression to get around that Parker and 
ourselves were just slipping and that we 
were not progressive. Parker also has 
a good war record... . 


Personally, I would like to ask you to 
make a survey two years from now and 
then print the facts. I know that the 
Sheaffer organization is not afraid of 
the future. 


G. C. Hoitr 
Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Ft. Madison, Ia. 


(All the credit in the world to Sheaffer 
for sacrifices made in behalf of winning 
the war. SM’s editors, along with 
Sheaffer’s competitors, know there’s been 
no deterioration of management know- 
how and marketing skill at either 
Sheaffer or Parker. Obviously, Eversharp 
knows it will have to step to retain its 
gains. From the sidelines, we shall be 
interested spectators in the writing in- 
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strument sales promotion battle. And we 
take Mr. Holt up on his suggestion that 
we do a survey two years from now.— 
THE EpIrTors.) 


Grocery Reprint 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We are sending three copies of our 
January 29th issue. The grocery 
buying habits survey story, which you so 
kindly gave us permission to reprint, is 
on page 5. 


We have had some fine comments 
about it. It was very timely and, we 
feel, helpful to everyone interested in the 
distribution of foods. 


O. J. HULLEBERG 
News Editor 
Food Trade News 
Philadelphia 


(Mr. Hulleberg refers to the article, 
based on an original survey, “Shortages 
Are Major Influence in Present Grocery 
Purchasing Habits,” SALES MANAGEMENT, 
January 15, 1947. Readers’ Service has 
reprints.—THE EpITors.) 


Signposts Successful 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The writer is very much interested in 
Mr. W. D. Molitor’s article “Signposts 
on the Road to Successful Selling” which 
appeared in your current issue. 


Mr. Molitor has told the very story we 
are endeavoring to get over to our sales- 
men, so effectively, and in such an in- 
teresting way, that we would like to 
have these reprints to send out right 
away. . 

J. L. MILver 
Vice-President 

Chek Products Co. Inc. 
West Orange, N. J. 


(Readers’ Service Bureau now has re- 
prints of Mr. Molitor’s popular piece 
dealing with the technique of salesman- 
ship. Mr. Miller is one of several-score 
sales executives who plan to distribute 
reprints to members of company sales 
forces—THE EDITORS.) 


Top Order 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Who sold the largest order during 
1946? Now that we are getting back to 
selling, it would be interesting to know. 


The matter was suggested by a state- 
ment in the Cleveland Plain Dealer in 
which Mr. Young of the C & O reported 
that their order placed with Vice-Presi- 
dent Joseph Snyder’s office of Pullman- 
Standard for $26,000,000 was the largest 


single order ever placed with any car 
manufacturer. 


According to McGowan in “American 
Industry Looks Ahead,” railroad equip- 
ment is a small industry. . . . What big 
deals were completed in the giant indus- 
tries like food, steel, textiles? . . 


HeLen A. BEHRENDT 
Publisher 

Public Relations Review 
Hartford, Conn. 


(SM doesn’t know who made the big- 
gest sale, but might venture this guess: 
It’s likely that the Blue Ribbon Sale of 
1946 involved surplus war property, and 
that the purchaser was some foreign goy- 
ernment. Any nominations?—TueE Epi- 
TORS. ) 


AMA Poll 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The editorial in your January 15 issue, 
“A Management Committee for Human 
Relations?” strikes me as a most inter- 
esting expression of something we here 
in AMA have been interested in for 
some time—the importance of the full 
integration of the individual into the 
“business-social” structure that is the in- 
evitable by-product of the complexity of 
our modern industrial world. 


I wonder if you have seen our annual 
report for this year, “Management Ap- 
praises Its Job” which is the first recogni- 
tion, to my knowledge, of the true im- 
portance of the individual’s potential as 
a vital factor by a large and varied 
group of operating executives represent- 
ing all segments of management? 


Atvin E. Dopp 
President 

American Management 
Association 


AMA polled membership on two inter- 
esting questions: (1) “What should be 
the managerial qualifications, attributes 
and traits essential to optimum admin- 
istration of human relations in industry?” 
(2) “What standards of performance 
should be established in the business 
social structure?” The annual report 
mentioned by Mr. Dodd contains sum- 
maries of replies, without any attempt to 
evaluate the various items, as compared 
with one another. 


Replies to the first question were classi- 
fied into Personal Background, Personal 
Organization, and Personal Character- 
istics. Under Personal Characteristics, 
these are the factors mentioned: Ability 
to Influence, Counsel, Building Men, 
Social Wisdom, Analysis, Judgment, Con- 
fidence and Self-Reliance, Loyalty, Prompt 
Action, Good Listener, Recognizing 
Others’ Ideas, Patience, Impartiality, 
Honesty, Interest in Employes, Foster 
Teamwork, Tolerance, Preventing Griev- 
ances, and Forcefulness. 


The executive who knows how to de- 
velop and maintain good human rela- 
tions in business must, certainly, be 4 
person of great character and deep 
human understanding.—THe EbpiTors. 
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Expanded Drug Campaign 


This year’s consumer advertising 
program of the Centaur Company 
Division, Sterling Drug, Inc., calls 
for an expanded outlay in media used 
to promte Chas. H. Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria, Z. B. T. Baby Powder, Molle 
Brushless Shaving Cream and Iron- 
ized Yeast. 

Twenty-eight leading consumer 
magazines, includirg baby publica- 
tions, will carry a heavy schedule of 
one-half, two-thirds or full-page ad- 
vertisements throughout the year for 
Fletcher’s Castoria. Total impressions 
in this medium will be 442,500,000, 
an increase of a million and a half 
over 1946. Commercials will also be 
carried on the daily “Bride and 
Groom” broadcast, sponsored by Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., over the American 
Broadcasting Company network. To 
back up the increased radio and mag- 
azine advertising, a colorful new 
window display is being readied for 
early spring distribution to 8,000 in- 
dependent and chain stores. 

Promotion of Z. B. T. in 1947 
will be based on the sampling cam- 
paign which was found to be so 
effective last year. Junior-size cans of 
the powder will be distributed each 
month to mothers of new babies, to- 
gether with a letter of congratula- 
tions. Six leading baby magazines 
have been chosen for year-round in- 
sertions, featuring the successful 
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“acid moisture” theme. 

Radio will again be the principal 
promotional medium for Molle and 
Ironized Yeast. For the fifth con- 
secutive year the Columbia Broad- 
casting System network will carry 
“Big Town” in behalf of Ironized 
Yeast. Similarly, the “Molle Mystery 
Theater” radio program, radiating 
over the network of the National 
Broadcasting Co., will form the back- 
bone of consumer advertising for 
Molle Shaving Cream, while the 
Zeke Manners show on ABC will 
continue to be heard over an increased 
hookup. 


Radio promotion of Ironized Yeast: 


will be augmented by a magazine and 
Sunday supplement newspaper cam- 
paign, embracing five mass women’s 
magazines and two of the most widely 
read Sunday supplements. More than 
274,000,000 advertising impressions 
will be circulated during the year by 
these publications. Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., is the agency for Fletcher’s 
Castoria and Molle Brushless Shav- 
ing Cream; Z. B. T. Baby Powder 
and Ironized Yeast advertising is 
placed through Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 


Acquainting The Neighbors 


A series of 15 plant-city news- 
paper advertisements is now conclud- 
ing an experiment in community 
relations by the Libbey-Owens-Ford 


FLYING "A"... Gasoline and other products of the Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
13 Northeastern States via ex-U. S. Navy dirigible operated by Douglas Leigh. 
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* Try it once! 


pew never want te 


PROCTOR 
WEVER UT 


FUTURE SALES . . . 60-inch floor stand 
and demonstration-invitation card repro- 
duce magazine advertisement of Proctor 
Never-Lift iron for sales now and tomorrow. 


Glass Co., Toledo, O., with very 
favorable results, in the opinion of 
those who have had charge of the 
campaign. 

The advertisements, prepared by 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve- 
land agency of the company, have 
run twice a month in newspapers of 
five communities. The Charleston 
Gazette, The Charleston Daily Mail, 
The Parkersburg News, The Park- 
ersburg Sentinel, The Ottawa Re- 
publican-Times, The Ottawa Ledger, 
The Shreveport Times, The Shreve- 
port Journal, the Toledo Blade, and 
the Toledo Times carried the cam- 
paign with a total circulation of 
600,000. 

To make available the text to 
libraries, schools, reading rooms and 
club rooms a collection of the adver- 
tisements for each city has been pre- 
pared. These have also been directly 
mailed by John D. Biggers, president 
of the company, to public officials and 
community leaders in the plant cities. 

The quarter-page advertisements 
contain art work keyed to the text 
and tie in the local factory manager 
as spokesman for the company in his 
community. Each succeeding one car- 
ried a “Memo to ———’, the city in 
which it appeared, and was signed 
by the factory manager. 

The chief purpose of the series was 
to “acquaint the neighbors” with a 
few facts about the glass industry 
and operations of the company so 
that fellow citizens in the community 
might share the pride of glassmen in 
their industry. 

The series of Libbey-Owens-Ford 
advertisements began with a group 
outlining some of the important mile- 
stones in the history of glassmaking. 

Stories in the advertising seek to 
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a 69 York Sireet, Toronto 


BE REMEMBERED? 


Your name on a Gits Quality plastic 
product expresses, inexpensively, 
friendship and esteem for a long time. 


_ 


Gits Razor-Nife, gift of a thousand uses, in 
many lustrous colors, with Safety Handle and 
scalpel-sharp blade. 


Gits transparent Letter Opener, with offset 
magnifying handle, lithely designed for a life- 
time's dependable use at home, office or factory. 


Gits Thimbles for the ladies—puncture proof. 
In assorted colors, four sizes. . . thimbles 
Grandmother never dreamed of. 


And—the famous Gits Flashlight... a “Mile” 

of Light, with unbreakable plastic ports... 

the last word in flashlight perfection. 

Ask your specialty jobber to show you GITS 
Quality Plastic Products. 


4600 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
Manufacturers of the famous 
Gits Flashlights, Knives, Savings Banks, 
Games, Protect-o-Shields, etc. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Myer Bald, Lid. 


ILL YOUR ee 


THE SPEAKERETTE 


A Portable Speaker's Stand 
For desk or table-top 


A great convenience to speakers. 


Eliminates fumbling, crouching, eye- 


strain and hand-fatigue. 


Boosts morale of timid or inexperi- 


enced speakers. 
. 


An aid to Better 
Speaking and 
Better Listening 
. 


Ideal for use at 
Sales Meetings | 
Dealer Meetings 

etc. ; 


Highest grade 
materials and 
construction. 


Maple or Mahogany Finish 
Individually cartoned. $17.50 ea. 


THE SPEAKERETTE COMPANY 
Randolph—Vermont 


tell the residents of the plant com- 
munities that along with the tall 
stacks, big factories, trainloads of raw 
materials moving and finished, boxed 
glass moving out, there is a priceless 
ingredient of brains, know-how, and 
human energy of thousands of glass- 
men put into each Libbey-Owens- 
Ford plant. The factory is a living, 
breathing, working being which 
wants to be considered a good neigh- 
bor in its community. 

An independent survey made in 
some of the cities revealed that 43% 
to 68% or an average of 58% of the 
newspaper-reading public recognized 
the Libbey - Owens - Ford advertise- 
ments in this series. Interviews were 
spread equally between men and 
women. Results of the survey yielded 
not only facts about readership of the 
advertisements but also the citizen- 
ship rating of the company in the 
community. 

Readers expressed the view that 
advertising which tells the neighbors 
about the operations, business, and 
human problems of an industry is 
very worthwhile. Of those covered, 
74% said it was “good” and that 
more local companies should do a 
similar job, 22% had no feeling one 
way or the other, and only four per- 
cent thought it was ineffective. 

Scores of letters have been received 
commenting on the character and 
impressiveness of the series of plant- 
city advertisements. Tests of reader 
reaction have shown clearly that the 
series accomplished many of the ob- 
jectives set up at the beginning. 


For The Years Ahead 
A $1,000,000 national advertising 


campaign on the Proctor Never-Lift 
iron and the Color-Guard toaster is 
announced by the Proctor Electric 
Co., Philadelphia. Scheduled primar- 
ily as a consumer national magazine 
program with newspaper advertise- 
ments tying in with the current 
Proctor insertions to be run by deal- 
ers in local newspapers, the campaign 
is said to be the largest ever offered 
by a manufacturer of small appliances 
in a single year. 

National magazines being used in 
the promotion are: The Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, McCall's, True 
Story, American Home, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Macfadden 
Women’s Group, Fawcett Women’s 
Group, Dell Modern Group, and 
This Week Magazine. Based on 
circulation figures of these magazines, 
a total of more than 1,000,000 adver- 
tising impressions a day will help 
build consumer demand for Proc- 
tor’s two headliner products. 


UN-FREEZER: This package, a four-color 
litho job, designed by The Phillips Co, 
campaign handlers, to sell Boston Strause 
Frozen Pies from frozen food cabinets, 


According to Charles G. Duy, ad- 
vertising manager, the purpose of the 
campaign is to build demand for 
Proctor appliances in the years to 
come—1948, 1949 and 1950. 

“The present demand for our ap- 
pliances,’ Mr. Duy states, “is not 
just the result of product scarcity. 
Various brands of irons and toasters 
can be found on today’s store counters 
in fairly representative supply. But, 
in spite of Proctor’s increased produc- 
tion (greater in 1946 than in any 
previous pre-war year and to be 
further substantially increased _ in 
1947), it is still difficult to find a 
Never-Lift iron and a Color-Guard 
toaster. Consumers are snapping them 
up upon sight. We attribute all this 
to our planned continuous consumer 
advertising all through the war years. 
That, plus the recognized fact that 
the consumer knows we have a repu- 
tation for quality goods, has built 
Proctor demand to date. Now that 
competition is becoming keener and 
supply is catching up with demand, 
we want to make sure that our deal- 
ers can count on a genuine and siz- 
able backlog of orders, customers and 
prospects for the future. Our present 
advertising program is scheduled to 
do just that. 

“Our promotion plans for Proc- 
tor of 1947 call for more dollars in 
advertising, more millions of adver- 
tising messages, more sales helps for 
dealers, we believe, than have ever 
before been offered by any small ap- 
pliance manufacturer. in any year. 

The current advertising campaign 
is being handled by Newell Emmett 
Co., New York City. 

Merchandising aids available to 
dealers through their distributors in 
the first Proctor promotional pack- 
age include mat service for local news- 
paper tie-in advertising featuring 
dealers’ stores and capitalizing on the 
current Proctor advertisement in con- 
sumer magazines. 
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Promotion 


Sales in Boise 

“Never underestimate Idaho as a 
potential market,” might well be the 
theme of the promotion piece from 
KIDO, Boise, called, “Reap a Rich 
Sales Harvest in Boise.” Because they 
reside distant from other major 
market trading centers, says the 
brochure, the people living in the 
Boise—KIDO market must spend a 
larger share of their incomes in their 
home market. This isolation leaves 
the 166,500 people of the area un- 
aflected by outside advertising media. 
Consequently, the station adds, 
KIDO is the natural medium for 
making sales in Idaho. The brochure 
offers some eye-opening information 
about the Boise market. Its people 
earn more money—$3,946 in 1945 
(figure from SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Survey of Buying Power); they 
spend more—$1,402 per capita retail 
sales during the same year. Included 
in the brochure, in a pocket, are 
sheets of facts and figures concerning 
Boise and the station—Community 
Service, comparative statements, com- 
parative radio advertising costs, etc. 
Write Walter E. Wagstaff of the 


station for your copy. 


Several Pulses to Feel 


Available from Royal & De Guz- 
man, Advertising, 452 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 18, are three promo- 
tional booklets, prepared by the firm 
for its clients. The first, ‘Banks 
Don’t Close at Three O’Clock,” in- 
dicates the scope of the banker’s 
activity and his influence upon sales 
and purchases in various fields.” The 
second booklet, “A $30,000,000,000 
Roof to Paint,” shows the market for 
buildings materials and home appli- 
ances, etc., in which the bank is a 
direct participant or an_ influential 
voice. The third offering, “Prosper- 
itys a Two-Way Street,” demon- 
strates the banker’s influence in com- 
munity development. Write John 
McNamara, of the agency, for one 
or all of the booklets. 


Music Comes of Age .. . 


Recently Concert Program Maga- 
zines conducted a survey in which 
2,000 industrialists, business execu- 
tives and advertising men _ were 
queried on their musical tastes. The 
amazing response indicated that 75% 
ot the respondents like classical music 
best. The magazines feel, quite 
nightly, that this is a force to be 
reckoned with. To point up its possi- 
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bilities a booklet was _ prepared, 
“Through Music to a National 
Market.” Purpose of the booklet is 
to interpret the value of Concert 
Program Magazines as a marketing 
medium for business. ‘‘Who goes to 
concerts?” asks the booklet, then tells 
you that a typical concert will boast 
a cross-section of America; tycoons, 
grocery, clerks, stenographers, the 
upper-middle class. And at each con- 
cert the program, often a full booklet 
with advertising, is standard equip- 
ment. But the one-page program has 
grown up, too. It has grown, as a 


matter of fact, into a full-fledged 


book—and it carries advertising. 
Write Sigmund Gottlober, president, 
Concert Program Magazines, 285 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 1. 


More Life with Teena 

Recently Seventeen published a 
book, Life With Teena. It was based 
on a survey conducted for the maga- 
zine by Opinion Research Corp. 
Now Volume 11, the Food section, 
is available. It measures the influence 
of teen-age girls on the eating and 
food buying habits of their families. 


SELL IT BY LARCENY 


pilfering. 


another, and another to sell. 


We've discovered a company whose business might never 
have gotten past the embryo stage if people—meaning you, and 
perhaps us—weren’t thieves! During the war the George S. 
Thompson Corp., Los Angeles, took over the unfinished business 
of making little pepper mills, like the one in our picture, sold 
them in carload lots to swank restaurants, night clubs, and such 
like places. The eating places sat back, knowing—and confidently 
hoping—that the mills would be stolen by their upper-income 
clientele! Doesn’t it make sense? Well, listen. . . . 


As far back as Grandfather’s day the little, and very French, 
wooden pepper mills—all of them imported—on New York 
restaurant tables have been stolen, because they were not readily 
available in shops. People could always buy them (and they 
weren't expensive) at hotel supply houses. But the average diner- 
out, both in Grandfather’s day and ours, wouldn’t think of going 
to a hotel supply house to purchase one pepper mill. 


So when the war shut off the French supply of mills, the 
Thompson Corp., jumped into manufacture. They mark the 
plastic (the French never thought of that) mills with the 
restaurant’s name, or even its coat of arms, if such is its tradition 
or affluence. Which doesn’t—and never was intended -to—stop 


The customers come, they see the mills, and Voila! .. . it’s 
in the lady’s handbag when she gets home. The restaurant is 
happy because the pepper mill carries its advertisement to just 
the sort of people such restaurants want. The Thompson people 
are doubly happy for every mill that’s swiped is another, and 
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First of Two Parts: 


The books listed here are only a 
few of many valuable writings which 
serve the broad interests of sales 
management. In selecting them, SM 
editors have aimed to include, with 
but few exceptions, only those books 
of more or less recent date and 
those which are, as of this date, still 
in print and available. 


SALES MANAGEMENT does not 
handle any orders for books. A list 
of all publishers of books in this 
bibliography, giving full names and 
addresses, is published at the end of 
the book list on page 109. Please send 
your orders directly to the publishers. 


ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS 


Advertising by Kenneth M. Goode. Pub- 
lished by Greenberg Publishers, 
Inc. 1941. 

Advertising and Selling Industrial Goods 
by Vergil D. Reed. Published by 
The Ronald Press Co. 1936. 

Advertising and Selling Through Business 
Publications by Mabel Potter Han- 
ford. Published by Harper & Bros. 
1938. 

Advertising Copy by George Burton 
Hotchkiss. Published by Harper 
& Bros. 1936. 

Advertising in Our Economy by Neil H. 
Borden, Professor of Advertising, 
Harvard Graduate School of Bus- 
iness Administration. Published 
by Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1946. 

Advertising Media by Hugh E. Agnew 
and Warren B. Dygert. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
1938. 

Advertising Media‘and Markets by Ben 
Duffy, President, Butten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; Audit 
Bureau of Circulations; Chairman 
of the Magazine Committee, 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. 

Advertising Procedure—Third Edition—by 
Otto Kleppner, President, The 
Kleppner Co., Inc., New York 
City. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1941. 

Advertising Programs for Products with 
Selected Distribution by James D. 
Scott. Published by Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Business, Divi- 
sion of Research. 1942. 

Advertising Theory and Practice— Revised 
Edition—by C. H. Sandage, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, Miami Uni- 


A Current Reading List for 
Sales Executives and Salesmen 


versity. Published by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. 1946. 

Advertising to the Mass Market by James 
Davis Woolf, Vice-President, J. 
Walter Thompson Co. Published 
by The Ronald Press Co. 1946. 

A.G.M.A. Book of Grocery Advertising 
compiled by Zola Vincent. Pub- 
lished by Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 1940. 

The Anatomy of Advertising by Mark 
Wiseman. Published by Harper 
& Bros. 1942. 

Copy Testing, a study prepared by The 
Advertising Research Foundation. 
Published by The Ronald Press 
Co. 1939, 

Dealer Display Advertising by Michael 
Gross. Published by The Ronald 
Press Co. 1936. 

"Ditch-Digging” Advertising That Sells by 
Helping People Buy. Prepared and 
published by The Schuyler Hop- 
per Co. 1946. 

Economic Effects of Advertising by Neil H. 
Borden, Professor of Advertising, 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
1942, 


Effective Advertising by Harry Walker 
Hepner, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Syracuse University, 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1941. 

The First Quarter-Century of American 
Broadcasting by E. P. Shurick. 
Published by Midland Publishing 
Co. 1946. 

Growing Up With Advertising by Joseph 
Appel. Published by The Business 
Bourse. 1940. 

How Advertising Is Written—And Why 
by Aesop Glim. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1945, 

How to Apply Modern Magic in Advertising 
by E. W. Elmore. Published by 
the Author. 1940. 

How to Write Advertising by Kenneth M. 
Goode. Published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1936. 

How to Write Advertising That Sells by 
Clyde Bedell. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1940. 

Introduction to Advertising by A. J. Brew- 
ster and H. H. Palmer. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
1941. 

Let's Look at Advertising by W. C. Pryor 
and H. S. Pryor. Published by 


“For years we made the world’s finest comptometers—now 
we invite you to try our asparagus soup!” 
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Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 1940. 


Merchandising of Fashions by John B. 
Swinney. Published by The Ron- 
ald Press Co. 1942. 

National Advertising in Newspapers by Neil 
H. Borden, Malcolm D. Taylor, 
Howard T. Hovde. Published by 
Harvard University Press. 1946. 

Outdoor Advertising by Hugh E. Agnew. 
Published by Outdoor Advertis- 
ing, Inc. 1938. 

An Outline of Advertising—lts Philosophy, 
Science, Art and Strategy by 
George Burton Hotchkiss, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, New. York 
University. Published by The 
Macmillan Co. 1940. 

Plant-City Newspaper Advertising in Peace- 
time. Published by the Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 1946. 

Practical Radio Advertising by Herman S. 
Hettinger, Assistant Professor of 
Marketing, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Walter J. Neff, 
President, Neff-Rogow, Inc. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. 

Radio As an Advertising Medium by War- 
ren B. Dygert, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, New York 
University. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1939. 

Terms Commonly Used in Distribution and 
Advertising—in French, German, 
and English. Anonymous. Pub- 
lished by G. E. Stechert & Co., 

Inc. 1940. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Basic Vocabulary of Business Letters by 
Ernest Horn and Thelma Peterson. 
Published by the Gregg Publish- 
ing Co. 1943. 

Better Business Letters by L. E. Frailey. 
Published by American Technical 
Society. 1940. 

Better Letters by Hiram N. Rasely and 
Roy Davis. Published by Better 
Letters Institute, Boston. 1946. 

Business Letters by W. K. Smart and 
L. W. McKelvey. Published by 
Harper & Bros. 1941. 

The Business Letter in Modern Form — En- 
larged Edition—by William H. 
Butterfield, Educational Director, 
National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1941. 

The Business Letter Writer's Manual by 
Charles Egar Buck. Published by 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1938. 

Business Reports by A. G. Saunders and 
C. R. Anderson. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1940. 

Business Writing: Theory and Practice by 
Charles Chandler Parkhurst, 
Chairman, English Department, 
Boston University, and Roy 
Davis, formerly head of the 
English Department, Boston Uni- 
versity. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1940. 

Doing Business by Letter by John Mantle 
Clapp, Counsel on Business Com- 
munication; Lecturer, New York 
University. Published by The 
Ronald Press Co. 1935. 

Effective Personal Letters by William H. 
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Butterfield. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1945. 

English for Business by Charles Chandler 
Parkhurst. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1944. 

English in Business and Engineering by 
Brenton W. Stevenson, Director 
of Evening Session, University of 
Toledo; John Reed Spicer, Presi- 
dent’s Assistant in Administration, 


Viets. Published by F. S. Crofts & 
Co. 1940. 

How to Write Better Business Letters by 
William H. Butterfield. Published 
by Prentice-Hail, Inc. 1940. 

How to Write Better Business Letters. by 
Earle A. Buckley. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1940. 


How to Write Good Credit Letters by 


Alfred University, and Edward William H. Butterfield, Educa- 
C. Ames, Public Relations Man- tional Director, National Retail 
ager, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Credit Association. Published by 
Corp. Published by Prentice-Hall, the Association. 1946. 
Inc. 1936. Let's Write Good Letters by Sherman 
First Course in Practical Business English Perry. Published by American 


by D. W. Morton and H. T. 


Rolling Mill Co. 1942. 


@ FOOD PRODUCTS 
@ SOAPS & CLEANSERS 
@ DRUGS & TOILETRIES 
@ SOFT DRINKS 

@ HOME EQUIPMENT 

@ CIGARETTES 


=a The ILLINOIS DAILY NEWSPAPER MARKETS 
First Annual 


CONSUMER ANALYSIS" 


of 47 ILLINOIS DAILY NEWSPAPER MARKETS 


Conducted by 
ILLINOIS RESEARCH & SURVEY 
Springfield, Illinois 
A Courtesy Copy 
enemas } of This Survey 
July - August, 1946 will be sent on request 


to Advertisers and Agencies 


: : sas 
FOR BLOOMINGTON MARKET FACTS AND rieunrs 


The D ity Pantagraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
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Letters That Pull edited by Clinton J. Pea- 
cock. Published by General Pub- 
lishing Co. 1943. 

Modern Business English by Roy Davis 
and others. Published by Ginn & 
Co. 1940. 

Modern Business English— Third revised 
edition by Dr. A. Charles Baben- 
roth, late Professor of English, 
Columbia University; revised by 
Charles Chandler Parkhurst. 


Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1942. 

Modern Business Letter Writing by Anne 
Boone. Published by The Ronald 
Press Co. 1937. 

More Power to Your Words by Clement 


Xe 
hae . 4 
Me ee Wee 


Growing. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES w ta 
GREENSBORO MARKET | 
| 


Wood. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1940. 

Personal. Letters in Business by John Mantle 
Clapp. Published by The Ronald 
Press Co. 1935. 


-Practical Problems in Business Correspond- 


ence by William H. Butterfield. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1942. 

Successful Collection Letters by William 
H. Butterfield. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1941. 

Take a Letter Please by John Opdycke. 
Revised edition. Published by 
Wilfred Funk, Inc. 1944. 

12 Ways to Write Better Letters by Wil- 
liam H. Butterfield. Published by 


VICKS . « « @ world-wide household 
word, owning seven subsidiary manufactur- 
ing companies, have their home offices and 
key factory in Greensboro. The tremendous 
growth of this company in the last quar- 
ter century, today manufacturing more 
than 5,000 products, reflects the steady 
industrial activity in the Growing Greens- 


; es Lanne Market. 


i ae amas 


a 


poe as: e 


Carolina. 


Greensboro Market. 


*Sales Management Figures 


Drug sales* accepted as accurate buy- 
ing indices—in the Greensboro Market 
total 1/4 of the total drug sales in North 


Your long-range plans for distribution 
and sales should center in the Growing 


7% 


Greensboro News-Record 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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University of Oklahoma Press, 
1943. 

Twenty Ways to Write Better Letters by 
William H. Butterfield. Published 
by University of Oklahoma Press, 
1943. 

Writing and Speaking—A Basic Course in 
Communication by Argus Tresid- 
der, Professor of Spoken English, 
Madison College; Leland Schu- 
bert, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Carleton College, and 
Charles W. Jones, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Published by The Ronald 
Press Co. 1943. 

Writing in Business by Z. E. Green. Pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 1941. 


ECONOMICS (Of Distribution 
and Consumption) 


America Unlimited by Eric Johnston. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co. 1944, 
Business Cycles—Their Nature, Cause and 
Control by James Arthur Estey, 
Head of Department of Eco- 
nomics, Purdue University. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1941. 

Consumers All by Joseph Gaer. Published 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co., Ine. 
1940. 

Consumers and the Market by M. G. Reid, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Published by F. S. Crofts & Co. 
1942. 

Consumer-Economic Problems by H. G. 
Shields and W. H. Wilson. Pub- 
lished by South-Western Publish- 
ing Co. 1940. 

Consumer Education in the Schools by H. 
A. Tonne. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1941. 

The Consumer Movement: What It Is and 
What It Means by Helen Soren- 
son. Published by Harper & Bros. 
1941. 

Consumption in Our Society by Elizabeth 
E. Hoyt, Professor of Economics, 
Iowa State College. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1938. 

Distribution Costs—An International Digest 
by M. P. McNair, S. F. Teele, 
and F. G. Mulhearn. Published by 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 1941. 

Does Distribution Cost Too Much? by Paul 
W. Stewart, J. Frederic Dewhurst, 
assisted by Louise Field ; The Pro- 
gram by the Committee on Dis- 
tribution 1939, second edition 1941. 
Published by The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 

The Economic Effects of Advertising by Neil 
H. Borden. Published by Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc. 1942. 

Economics in One Lesson by Henry Hazlitt. 
Published by Harper & Bros. 
1946. 

The Economics of Consumption by Charles 
S. Wyand, Associate Professor of 
Economics, The Pennsylvania 
State College. Published by The 
Macmillan Co. 1937. 

Essentials of Distribution by Paul D. Con- 
verse, Professor of Business Or- 
ganization and Operation, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1936. 
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The 
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PREVENTS HEADACHES—MAKES SALES 


This compact floor display, combining all sorts of ducts, valves 
and grilles so that a prospect for a Servel all-year gas air conditioner 
can see them and understand their value, is offered gas service com- 
panies by Servel, Inc. No longer need a home-owner buy his 
“furnace” separately and then get a headache when the sheet-metal 
shop talks mumbo-jumbo to him about ducts and their cost. The 
dealer shows him what he needs, figures the price and sells him the 
whole installation in one package. John Gilbreath, (in the picture) 
Servel’s air conditioning sales manager, worked out this device. 


The Flow of Business Funds and Consumer 
Purchasing Power by R. P. Mack. 
Published by Columbia University 
Press. 1941. 

Fundamentals of Economic Geography by 
Nels A. Bengtson, Professor of 
Geography and Chairman of the 
Department of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Willem 
Van Royen, Professor of Eco- 
nomic Geography, Institute of 
World Economics and Politics, 
University of Maryland. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1942. 

How New Will the Better World Be? by 
Carl Becker. Published by Alfred 
Knopf. 1944. 

How to Spend Money by S. B. Hamblen 
and G. F. Zimmerman. Published 
by Harper & Bros. 1941. 

International Economics by Stephen Enke, 
University of California, and 
Virgil Salera, Miami University. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1946. 

International Economiesby P. T. Ellsworth, 
Professor of Economics, University 

Wisconsin. Published by The 

‘millan Co. 1938. 

Interstate Trade Barriers by J. E. Johnsen. 
Published by The H. W. Wilson 
1940, 

Jobs and Markets by Melvin G. deChag- 
lan. Published by McGraw-Hill 
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Book Co., Inc. 1946. 

Marketing in Our American Economy by 
Howard T. Hovde. Published by 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 1940. 


The Movement for Standardization and 
Grading of Consumer Goods _ by 
G. B. Hotchkiss. Published by 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc. 1941. 

National Income and Its Composition 1919- 
1938 by Simon Kuznets. Published 
by National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 1941. 


Our Interests as Consumers by D. H. 
Jacobson. Published by Harper & 
Bros. 1941. 


The Pattern of Competition by Walton 
Hamilton. Published by Columbia 
University Press. 1940. 

Principles of Business by Charles W. Ger- 
stenberg, Chairman of the Board, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1941. 

The Rest of Your Life by Leo M. Cherne. 
Published by Doubleday & Co. 
1944. 

Spending the Family Income by S. A. Don- 
ham. Published by Little, Brown 
& Co. 1941. 

The Theory of Consumers’ Demand by R. T. 
Norris. Published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. 


HAGSTROM'S comprehensive stock of standard 
commercial maps include hundreds and hundreds 
of large maps, small maps, special purpose maps, 
sectional maps, outline maps of the U. S., outline 
maps of individual states, special atlases and 
guides of New York City and detailed street maps 
of the 5 boroughs as well as street maps for every 
county in the Metropolitan New York area. These 
and other outstanding maps for every purpose, in 
sizes from 8'/.x 11 to wall sizes or photo enlarge- 
ments for photo-murals, are all available at HAG- 
STROM'S map store—write or phone Dept. S-I. 


ADVERTISING AIDS 


HAGSTROM'S map makers prepare special maps 
for every conceivable requirement—pictograph type 
maps, decorative maps for advertising displays or 
directional maps for mailing pieces—many base 
maps are available for outlining sales territories or 
for plotting sales and advertising results. 


Special Maps for 
ADVERTISING & SALES EXECUTIVES 


HAGSTROM'S revised and improved MARKET 
ATLAS of the U. S. This comprehensive atlas 
(pages 17” x 22”) contains 48 factual state maps, 
printed in 3 colors, showing counties and cities 
over 250 pop. Marketing centers over 1000 popu- 
lation are circled in various sized circles, depend- 
ing on their population. Indexes to cities and 
towns, with their population appears on the back 
of each map. 48 pages of Vital State Statistics 
composed of basic market research data such as 
"The State at a glance," "Selected Population 
Data,"" "'Graphic Population—Composition by Race 
1940" and numerous Home, Farm and Retail Sales 
statistics by state and county. 


HAGSTROM'S revised MARKETING CENTERS MAP 
—No. 240M. This indispensable wall map is the key 
to market analysis. Population centers of over 2,500 
are graphically shown in red and yellow circles on 
a black and white outline map of the U. S.— 
similar to Marketing Atlas Maps—54” x 41”. $6.00. 


INDUSTRIAL TRADING AREA MAP—Map No. 1075- 
ITA 64x44”, 5 colors. The first publication of its 
kind—96 Major industrial markets colorfully out- 
lined with their national rating, and the percentage 
each is, in relation to the total U. S. Industrial 
Market. Counties are evaluated in relation to each 
market. A valuable 98 ae supplement book of 
detailed industrial market information is included 
in the purchase price of $12.50.* 


RETAIL TRADING AREA MAP No. 1000 RT 
This 5 color map of Major Retail Trading areas 
has major markets outlined in red, secondary 
markets outlined in blue while smaller markets 
are shown in green and yellow. Eastern and West- 
pe section, 44” x 53” on paper 


*FOB 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. C. 


HAGSTROM. COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL ART — DRAFTING — PHOTOGRAPHY 
MAP MAKERS — MAP PUBLISHERS — LITHOGRAPHERS 


20 VESEY STREET -(2)- NEW YORK 7.N.Y. 
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Tomorrow's Business by Beardsley Ruml. 
Published by Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc. 1945, 


FOREIGN TRADE 


American Empire in Asia? by Albert Viton. 
Published by The John Day Co. 
1946. 

America’s New Opportunities in World 
Trade. Published by National 
Planning Association. 

Approach to Latin American Markets by 
Alexander QO. Stanley. Published 
by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 1945, 

Australia: The New Customer by Howard 
Daniel and Minnie Belle. Pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press Co. 


Reprints of 

“How to Increase 
Sales Through Better 
Media Selection." 


By Arthur Hurd, Director of 
Media Research for the J. 
Walter Thompson Company 


All three articles in this series 
are now available bound together 
in a single 16 page reprint which 
includes J. Walter Thompson’s 
17 by 22 inch four-color market- 


ing map of the United States. 


For copies write Readers’ Service 


Department, SALEs 


MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., and enclose 25c 


for each copy ordered. 


SELL BY MAIL 


By this successful mail order advertising agency 
show you how to get live leads and direct orders 
from magazine advertisements. Why let your 
salesmen waste expensive time? Use mail order 
advertising. Quick, cheap, sure. Get leads— 
then walk in and close sale. For instructions 
without obligation write 
ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 

24-B West 48th St. ew York 19, N.Y. 


LEATHER BINDERS for your 
copies of SM are now available 
at $2.50. Address Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Chile: An Economy in Transition by P. T. 
Ellsworth. Published by The Mac- 
millan Co. 1944. 

The Common Interest in International Eco- 
nomic Organization by J. B. Cond- 
liffe and A. Stevenson. Published 
by International Labor Office. 
1944. 

Controlling World Trade: Cartels and Com- 
modity Agreements by Edward S. 
Mason. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1946. 

Dictionary of Foreign Trade by Frank 
Henius, Foreign Trade Con- 
sultant. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1946. 

Exporters’ Encyclopedia. Published by 
Thomas Ashwell & Co. 1947. 

Foreign Trade by G. G. Huebner and 
R. L. Kramer. Published by D. 
Appleton-Century Co. 1942. 

Foreign Trade in the U.S.S.R. by J. D. Yan- 
son. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1936. 

Getting Into Foreign Trade by Eugene Van 
Cleef, Professor of Geography in 
Charge of Foreign Trade Cur- 
riculum. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Published by The Ronald 
Press Co. 1946. 

Industry in Latin America by George 
Wythe. Published by Columbia 
University Press. 1946. 

International Trade and Domestic Employ- 
ment by Calvin D. Hoover, Dean 
of Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Duke University. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 1945. 

International Trade Principles and Practices 
—Revised edition by Paul V. 
Horn, Professor of International 
Trade, New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1945. 

Introducing Australia by C. Hartley Grat- 
tan. Published by The John Day 
Co. 1946. 

Latin America and the Industrial Age by 
Fred. J. Rippy. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1944. 

Latin American Trade by Frank Henius. 
Published by Harper & Bros. 
1941. 

Modern Export Sales Methods. 
by The Dartnell Corp. 


Published 


Soviet Foreign Trade by Alexander Baykov. 


Published by Princeton University 
Press. 1947. 

The Theory of International Trade by Gott- 
fried von Haberler, Professor of 
Economics, Harvard University. 
Published by The Macmillan Co. 
1936. 

The United States in the World Economy 
by Hal B. Lary, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Economics Series 
No. 23. 1943. 

World Economic Development by Eugene 
Slatery, International Labor Office. 
1944. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Budgeting for Management Control by 
Floyd H. Rowland, and William 
H. Harr, Simmonds Aerocessories, 
Inc. Published by Harper & Bros. 
1946. 


The Business Executive's Handbook = edited 
by Stanley M. Brown and Lillian 
Doris. Published by Prentice-Hal, 
Inc. 1942. 

Business Ideas, assembled by Prentice- 
Hall Editorial Staff. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1947. 

Business Literature by Marian C. Manley, 
Newark Public Library. 1944. 

A Business of My Own by Arthur E. Mor- 
gan. Published by Community 
Service, Inc. 1946. 

Business Organization and Management 
by Elmore Petersen, Dean of the 
School of Business, University of 
Colorado, and E. Grosvenor Plow- 
man, Vice-President, United States 
Steel Corp. Published by Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc. 1946. 

Business Organization and Public Control 
by Charles S. Tappetts, Head 
Master of Mercersburg Academy, 
and Shaw Livermore, Professor of 
Economics at the University of 
Buffalo. Published by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. 1946. 

Concept of the Corporation by Peter F. 
Drucker. Published by The John 
Day Co. 1946. 

The Development of American Industries 
by John G. Glover and William 
B. Cornell, Professor of Manage- 
ment and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Management and In- 
dustrial Relations, New York 
University. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1941. 

Educating for Industry Through Apprentice- 
ship System by William F. Pat- 

- terson and Marion H. Hedges. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1946. 

Facts of Life in Business by J. S. Brown. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott, 
Inc. 1942. 

Human Factors in Management edited by 
Schuyler Dean Haslett. Published 
by Park College Press. 

Industrial Management by Arthur G. 
Anderson, Professor of Business 
Organization and Operation, 
University of Illinois; Merten 
Joseph Mandeville, Assistant 
Professor of Business Organiza- 
tion and Operation, University of 
Illinois, and John Mueller An- 
derson, Mechanical Engineer, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Published by The Ronald 
Press Co. 1942. 

Industrial Managementby Asa S. Knowles, 
Dean, School of Business Admin- 
istration, Rhode Island State 
College, and Robert D. Thomson, 
Associate Professor of Industrial 
Management, Northeastern Uni- 
versity and owner of Thomson 
Manufacturing Co.; The A. EF. 
Liebsch Co., and The F. R. Ben- 
ner Co. Published by The Mac- 
millan Co. 1944. 

Industrial Management by R. H. Lans- 
burgh and W. R. Spriegel. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
1940. 

Industrial Management in Transition by 
George Filipetti, . Professor of 
Economics and Business Admin- 
istration, University of Minnesota. 
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Published by Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc. 1946. 

industrial Organization and Management 
by Ralph C. Davis. Published by 
Harper & Bros. 1940. 

An Introduction to Business by Melvin 
Anshen, Associate Professor of 
Marketing, Indiana University. 
Published by The Macmillan Co. 
1942. 

An Introduction to Business Management 
by Harold M. Maynard, Professor 
and Chairman, Department of 
Business Organization, Ohio State 
University; Walter C. Weidler, 
Professor of Business Organiza- 
tion, and Dean, College of Com- 
merce and Administration, Ohio 
State University, and Orin E. 
Burley, Professor of Marketing, 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Published by The Ron- 
ald Press Co. 1941. 

Library Service to Business by Marian C. 
Manley. Published by American 
Library Association. 1946. 

Management Can Be Human by Harvey 
Stowers. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1946. 


Middle Management by Mary Cushing 
Howard Niles. Published by 
Harper & Bros. 1941. 

Modern Management by J. E. Walters, 
Vice-President, Personnel and 
Labor Relations, Revere Copper 
and Brass, Inc. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1937. 

Personnel Management and Industrial Rela- 
tions by Dale Yoder, School of 
Business Administration, Univers- 
ity of Minnesota. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1942. 

The Practical Way to Handle Grievances. 
Published by Labor Relations In- 
stitute. 1946. 

Principles of Business Organization by 
William R. Spriegel, Chairman, 
Department of Management, 
Northwestern University; Medi- 
ator, National War Labor Rela- 
tion Board. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1946. 

Principles of Industrial Management by L. 
P. Alford. Published by The 
Ronald Press Co. 1940. 

Real Estate Management by H. Robert 
Mandel, Vice-President, Chelsea 
Management Corp. Published by 
The Ronald Press Co. 1939. 


Here's Your Good Will Wedge to 
America's Millions of Dog Lovers 
The Canine Classice The Blue Ribbon Winner 


“Training You to Train Your Dog” 


Three 16mm. Hits in Color, or Black-and- 
White 


“PUPPY 
> TROUBLE" 


20 Minutes 


“Basic 
Obedience 


2 Instruction” 
32 Minutes 


JUSTAS 
cooo 


>) “Advanced 
=~, Obedience 
Instruction” 


AS A 
PH o.!/ 


_ 27 Minutes 


' 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, ING. 


America’s Foremost Producer of Dog 
Films 


A Pawling, New York 


Advertising Publications, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, 3457 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Institute of Food Distribution, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
zern, MB. ¥. 

American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

American Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

American Newspaper Publishers Association, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

American Rolling Mill Co., The, 703 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio 

American Technical Society, The, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, III. 

Antioch Press, The, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Appleton-Century Co., D., 35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Armold Book Co., 617 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ashwell, Thomas & Co., 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Association of National Advertisers, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Automotive Advertisers’ Council, R. W. Case, Jr., President, Thermoid 
Co., Trenton 6, N. J. 


(Part II will appear in the March 15 issue.) 


PUBLISHERS MENTIONED IN LIST STARTING ON PAGE 104: 


Anyone, anywhere can set 

type this new, practical way. 

Fast, economical —just the 

thing for heads or complete 

ads. Cardboard letters are 

automatically aligned when 

set into Fototype composing 
g stick. No metal type, no 

Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 3730 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Barron’s, 40 New St., New York, N. Y. 

Bender, Matthew, & Co., Inc., 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Better Letters Institute, Boston, Mass. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., The, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Bonnell Publications, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Book Manufacturer’s Institute, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Bowman, Neal, 1447 Devereaux Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brookings Institution, The, 722 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Business Book House, The, Box 112, Charlottsville, Va. 

Business Bourse, The, 80 West 40th St. New York, N. Y. 

Business News Publishing Co., 5215-5229 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


messy ink, no impressions 
to pull. Over 75 popular 
types to select from, each 
packed in a compact, refill- @ 
able leatherette case. 


ae 24 -Page 


Catalog 


c 


Callaghan & Co., 11 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Community Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Crofts, F. S. & Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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ACETATE ENVELOPES 


Quick delivery. Seve 


All sizes. 
mony times 
for samples © 

mpony 


GLENFIELD PLASTICS, Ine. 


54 DEWITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS : 


their low cost. Write 
nd prices on YOUr 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


MORE THAN 
500,000 SUNDAY, 
400,000 DAILY 


PUBLISHER'S LIST (Continued from page 109) 


Dartnell Corp., The, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 
Day, John, Co., The, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Daye, Stephen, Press, 105 E. 24th St., New York, N. Y. 
Doniger & Rughley, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Dorset House, Inc., 55 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Druggist’s Research Bureau, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
Dutton, E. P., & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


E 
Elmore, E. W., 4162 Charlene Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fairchild Publications Co., 8 E. 13th St.,. New York, N. Y. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Farrar, Straus & Co., 580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Foundation Press, Inc., The, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Funk, Wilfred, Inc., 1476 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


G 


Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
General Publishing Co., 60 W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Graphic Books, Inc., 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Greenberg Publishers, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 166 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Hart, Chick, Multi-Letter Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harvard Business School, Division of Research, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Mass. 

Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 16 North Harvard, 
Allston, Mass. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Harvard University School of Business, Division of Research, 38 Quincy 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Heath, D. C., & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Hopper, Schuyler Co., The, 12 E. 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Holt, Henry, & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


1 
Index Publishing Co., 123 William St., New York, N. Y. 
Inland Press, Inc., The, Chicago 6, IIl. 
Institute of Distribution, Inc., 25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
International Labor Office, 3450 Drummond St., Montreal, Canada 
Iowa State College Press, The, Ames, Ia. 
Irwin, Richard D., Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Island Press Cooperative, Inc., 470 W. 24th St.. New York, N. Y. 


K 
Knopf, Alfred A., Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


L 


Labor Relations Institute, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Lippincott, J. B., Co., Inc., 227-231 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


McBride, Robert M., & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. | 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
McKay, David, Co., 604 Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Macmillan Co., The, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Midland Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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National Association of Cost Accountants, 385 
York 17, N. Y. 

National Association of Tobacco Distributors, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New 
York, BM. Y¥: 

National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 527 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave., New York 
. B.. ¥. 

National Management Council of U. S. A., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

National Planning Association, 800 21st St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Publicity Council, 130 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

National Retail Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Underwriter Co., 99 John St., New York, N. Y. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Newark Public Library, Business Branch, 34 Commerce St., Newark 2, 


N. J. 


Madison Ave., New 


° 


Olsen Publishing Co., 501 Cherry St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Packaging Catalog Corp., 122 E. 42nd St.,. New York 17, N. Y. 

Park College Press, Parkville, Mo. 

Pierson, Romaine Publishers, Inc., 99 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 

Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Public Relations Directory and Yearbook, Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Putnam’s, G. P., Sons, 2 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising, 17 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Ronald Press Co., The, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Ss 


Sales Management, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Schuyler Hopper Co., 12 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Inc., 201-203 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stechert, G. E., & Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York, N. Y. 

Sweet’s Catalog Service, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


T 
Twentieth Century Fund, The, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Jnited States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

"nited States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Inc., Investment Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Jniversity Lithoprinters, Inc., 54 Cross St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

JIniversity of North Carolina Press, The, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Iniversity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 

‘niversity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— — 
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v 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Ww 


Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Wiley, John, & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Wilson, H. W., Co., The, 950-972 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Y 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn 
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THE 
pays 
and pays... 
and pays! 
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BECAUSE— 
SHE CAN AFFORD TO 


Reach the housewife-mother, an 
unbeatable dollar-spending com- 
bination, through THE WOMAN. 
THE WOMAN reaches ‘women 
who are at the purchasing age... 
and have the buying power to 
satisfy their needs. Reach them at 
the lowest dollar for the highest 
dollar sales... in THE WOMAN. 


Over 40% of 
THE WOMAN 

readers are home 
owners* Over 52% of 
THE WOMAN families 
are in the $3,000 
and over* 
income group! 


—eeeeo ened 


“When it comes , y 


to Figures... THE WOMAN 
HAS SOMETHING TO LOOK AT!”’ 


Over 51% are in the 
18-25, 25-35 age group 
Over 58% are housewives 
**Starch Readership Survey 1946 


with WOMAN'S DIGEST 


Norm Cs car found... 
Gives Clue to Family Life! 


Nobody seemed to know! Then DR. DANIEL STARCH made it his business to find out whether 
Norm C. really is America’s NORMal Consumer. For one thing, the Doc thought that 
car ownership would make a pretty good index And he was right. But in this, the 

first nationwide personal interview of pulp readers, car ownership is only one 

symbol of Norm C.’s buying power. In income, occupation, education, value of 

home, he turned out to be even above national urban standards. If you're 

not acquainted with Norm C., America’s Normal Consumer, he’s the 

average of DR. STARCH’s study among the 2,000,000* readers of 


THRILLING FICTION GROUP—a huge concentration of normal male 


buying power you can now reach at only 63¢ per-page-per- 


thousand. Have a look at DR. STARCH’s survey in complete 


‘ 
THRILLING detail. Phone, write or wire for a showing. 10 East 40th 
‘ 


Street, New York 16, N. Y. * ABC—2,385,055 


FICTION GROUP 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Two new features make their 
debut in the latest issue of The 
Chicago Times-Northwestern Uni- 


versity Pantry Poll, just off the press 
and available without charge to pro- 
ducers and advertisers of grocery 
products. In addition to the poll’s 
regular food products inventory, 
which has been expanded to cover 
more than 1,700 items in 133 prod- 
uct classifications, Pantry Poll No. 5 
includes for the first time an inven- 


GRANT STONE, local advertising 
manager of The Cleveland Press 
since 1938, is promoted to adver- 
tising director of the newspaper. 


tory otf household appliances pur- 
chased by “‘Panel families” during the 
last year. The other new feature is a 
refinement in classification of places 
where homemakers purchase grocery 
products. It is designed to reflect even 
more precisely current picture of 
Chicago’s retail distribution pattern 
for foodstuffs and allied products. 
. 

national and two local ad- 
vertisements in the December 5 issue 
of the Rockford Morning Star won 
high enough percentage scores to 
place them on lists of best-read ad- 
vertisements, in their respective cate- 
gories, compiled for the 105 news- 
Paper examinations conducted to date 
by The American Research Founda- 
tion in its Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading. The national adver- 
tisements placed among the top 10 
in the Automotive, Household, Pub- 
lic Utilities, and Wearing Apparel 
classifications; while the local in- 
sertions took honors in the Boots and 
Shoes—Men’s, and the Grocers and 
Butchers categories. 


MARCH 1, 1947 


Fe yur 


The Miami Herald is soon to be- 
gin publication of a facsimile edition. 
Continuous publication will start in 
the fall. . . . The American School 
Press Association, Inc., State College, 
Pa., is launching a new fortnightly 
publication this month, The National 
Echo, which will carry high school 
news and selections from high school 
publications throughout the country. 
A promotional campaign using busi- 
ness papers is being planned. .. . The 
mid-year conference of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion will be held at the Mark Hop- 
kins Hotel, San Francisco, July 7-10. 

° 

Lewis J. Fidler, for the last eight 
years national advertising manager of 
The Cleveland Press, is transferred 
to the New York Scripps-Howard 
office... . The New York Times has 
established an advertising office in 
Boston; J. Edgar Pool is manager. 

. P. J. Morrison succeeds William 
J. McNamee, who is retiring this 
April, as advertising director of the 
Chicago Terald-A merican. 


MAGAZINES 


Effective in June, The American 
Magazine will make the month of 
publication designated on each issue 
coincide with the month in which it 
goes on sale. To accomplish this, the 


B  MVDE PARK BREWERIES ASSN, 


“MEET ST. LOUIS" . . 


GEORGE E. CARVELL has been 
named acting business manager 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


issue going on sale May 2, normally 
designated the June issue, will be 
called “Vacation Issue.” The regular 
June issue will be published on June 
3, and succeeding issues will follow 
a similar pattern. Advertising and 
editorial schedules will not be af- 
fected. 
e 
Mecanique Populaire, French edi- 
tion of Popular Mechanics, which 
has been published since June 1946 
and reached a circulation of 80,000 
by the end of the year, is now avail- 
able to American advertisers who 
wish to enter the French market. 
Breakdown of circulation shows 
65,000 copies going to all districts of 
France, 3,000 to French colonies, and 
12,000 to other European countries. 
The March issues of U. S. 
Camera and Travel & Camera are 
being combined and will be sold at 
15c a copy from then on. . . . The 
press run of Household is now over 
2,050,000 and the March advertising 
linage exceeds the magazine’s records 
for the past 25 years. 


. First beer-sponsored telecast, aired by KSD-TV, St. 


Louis, for Hyde Park True Lager Beer, and witnessed via public demonstrations. 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINES 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 


Inc., announces organization of its 
three cilectrical publications, Flec- 
trical World, Electrical Construction 
and Maintenance (the new name of 
Electrical Contracting), and Elec- 
trical Wholesaling, into a single unit 
for general publishing management. 
Lee H. Hill, editor of Electrical 
World and publisher of that maga- 
zine and of Electrical Construction 
and Maintenance, is appointed group 
publisher for the unit. . Chain 
Store Age has just issued its fifth 
annual February Fountain-Restau- 
rant Maintenance Manual... . The 
recently distributed Directory Issues 
ot Building Supply News carries 
338% pages of advertising space in 
a total folio of 512 pages. . . . Parts 
Jobber magazine has been purchased 
by Mal Parks, vice-president and 
general manager of Kolbe Publica- 
tions, and has been moved from New 
York City to Chicago. 
. 

Newly elected officers of Ahrens 
Publishing Co. are: Don Nichols, 
president, treasurer and_ publisher; 
James S. Warren, vice-president, sec- 


S. J. DILENSCHNEIDER is ap- 
pointed national advertising man- 
ager of The Cleveland Press. 


retary and editorial director ; Charles 
F. Loeffel, vice-president in charge 
of the Chicago office and business 
manager of the company. ... W. 
Elmer Seaman is newly elected vice- 
president of Lebhar-Friedman Publi- 
cations, Inc. and continues as general 
sales manager, with supervision of 
advertising, promotion and circula- 
tion activities. 


RADIO 


Stimulated by the newly inaugur- 
ated Co-op Sales Award Program, 
sales of cooperative programs by the 
American Broadcasting Co. during 
January show a 46% increase over 
November 1946 bookings, according 
to Harold Day, sales manager of 
ABC’s co-op program department. 
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CAB HOPPING ...A new medium set to move whether the meter flag is up or 
down, taxi cards handled by the Vehicle Advertising Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. 


During the month this department 
reported 66 new sales as compared 
with 45 new sales in November, Mr. 
Day reports. In addition to January’s 
66 new sales of programs which were 
also available for sale in November, 
46 sponsors signed for ABC’s newest 
co-op program, “America’s “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” which has been 
available only since January 9. ‘Thus 
112 new sponsors were added to 
ABC’s roster during the month. 
Approximately 170 of ABC’s af- 
filiated stations have entered 435 
salesmen under the Sales Award Pro- 
gram which makes valuable merchan- 
dise prizes available to salesmen as a 
special reward for selling co-op pro- 
grams. An analysis of the complete 
ABC co-op sponsor list shows that 
department and clothing stores, with 
a total of 86 sponsors, head the com- 
mercial classifications, followed by 
automobile and automobile supply 
houses with 63, and grocery products 


with 37. 


Joint statement by Justin Miller, 
President of the National Association 
of Broadcasters; Niles “Trammell, 
president of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.; Frank Stanton, president of 
Columbia Broadcasting System: 
‘There is no schism between Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. or the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. 
Neither network member has resigned 
from the association nor intends to 
resign. The networks and the asso- 
ciation have been considering for some 
time what the nature of network 
membership shall be. ‘The only ques- 
tion to be determined is whether net- 
work membership shall be on an 
active or associate basis. This will be 
decided at the May meeting of the 
N. A. B. Board.” 


In laying the ground work for its 
1947 research activities, Broadcast 
Measurement Bureau’s technical re- 
search committee announces that these 
activities will be of two kinds: an 
analysis of its 1946 study of radio 
station audiences, and developmental 
research on which to base decisions 
with respect to the next survey. 

The findings of the first BIB 
study will be compared with other 
audience studies, some of which are 
conducted by different techniques. 
The survey will also be considered 
from the viewpoint of markets to de- 
termine such factors as the number 
of stations listened to in various types 
of markets. 

After the area and network reports 
have been in use for some months 
BMB will study their use to see if 
the forms in which BMB data is pub- 
lished may be improved. 


AGENCIES 


Reflecting the renewed and wide- 
spread interest in export advertising, 


ROBERT F. ELDER (right), Lever Bros. 
vice-president, and John Karol, CBS sales 


manager. Former addressed radio club 
on "The Client Looks At Radio In 1947." 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TO REACH ALL THE ACTIVE 
$1,500,000,000 RUBBER INDUSTRY 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
Serving the Industry For 57 Years 


1 FIRS T— iv editorial prestige—hecause it is edited by graduate chemists with long 
practical experience in rubber manufacturing and has an Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of ten outstanding authorities representing the different 
divisions of the Rubber Industry. 


2 FIRST— in editorial volume—35% more editorial matter—all selected, carefully 
checked, and important. 


3 FIRST— in special services—foreign news translated by a staff expert. Special 
section on plastics. All rubber patents published regularly. An up-to- 
date cross-index of rubber trade happenings for over 56 years. 


4 FIRST— in advertising volume—527 pages in 1940; 1,056 pages in 1946. Still 
growing—and still FIRST in 1947—24.6% more advertising than second 
paper for the first 2 months. 


5 FIRST— over 170 regular advertisers of rub- 
ber plant equipment, compounding 
ingredients, control and testing ap- 
paratus, services, general supplies, 
ete. 


6 FIRS T— !2reest circulation in the field—over 
10% increase since 1942 and grow- 
ing rapidly. 


Yours for the asking— 
a copy of 

“How IRW Is Serving 

the Rubber Industry” 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16,N. Y., MOHAWK 4-1760 
CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, STATE 1266 
AKRON, OHIO: J. M. Pittenger, 2014 First Central Tower, Jefferson 7131 
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WANTED 


Divisional 
SALES MANAGER 
Salary $5000 to $8000 plus bonus 


which will permit excellent man to double 
salary. Liberal expense allowance. Op- 
yortunity for advancement of man of 
heh caliber to executive rating. An es- 
tablished national corporation with exist- 
ing sales organization and outstanding 
product in its field. Directed largely by 
young men and growing steadily. 

Two divisional sales managers are ac- 
tually to be selected to complete national 
organization. One for Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana territory, headquartering in 
Cleveland or Detroit. One for Texas, 
Oklahoma territory, headquarters Dallas. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Experience in 
sales promotion and management in spe- 
cialty direct to consumer selling. Must 
be bondable, spotless record, clean char- 
acter and habits, high recommendations 
from former connections. Replies in strict 
confidence. Our own organization knows 
of these openings. 

We're looking for two men between 
the ages of 30 and 45 with experience 
in sales management and a fine record, 
but who feel “stymied” in their present 
connection and are anxious to work on 
their own responsibilities and go places. 
Write stating background and experience 
to Box 2412 SALES MANAGEMENT. 


LEARN: 
“THE SECRETS 
OF SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN” 


How many of these secrets are YOU 
using in your selling? Every great sales- 
man is great because of these selling 
secrets. In fact they are the difference 
between success and failure in selling. 
Check your selling methods against these 
selling secrets for $1.00 Money re- 
funded unless satisfied. Company rates 
sent on request. 


JAMES A. WYE & CO. 
18 Darlington Street 
Boston 24, Massachusetts 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Headquarters—Detroit Area 


| Exceptional opportunity for man who has 
had promotional selling experience in 
introducing specialty product with limited 
advertising to retail hardware and de- 
partment store fields. Knowledge of sales | 
promotion and willing to travel Middle 
West and Eastern States. $5000 | 

| start. Box 2413, SALES MANAGEMENT, 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


early to 


AVAILABLE: EXECUTIVE PILOT 


For company seeking an able executive 
who can fly. Trained and experienced in: 
General and Sales Management 
Diversified activities as assistant 
to President 
Also: Competent pilot of eleven years 
experience. Box 2405, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“WHERE DO YOU GO from NO?” 
by Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 


An important new book on the basic principles of 
two-fisted selling. A “‘must”’ in every sales training 
program. Twelve chapters and a special index of 
memorable epigrams on selling and advertising. Over 
200 pages of stimulating ideas. Write today for 
Special Pre-Publication Quantity Offer. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies is announcing the 
formation of an Export Information 
Bureau to. supply data on foreign 
media and markets. ‘The new bureau, 
developed and expanded from a pre- 


MICHAEL F. MAHONY returns 
to Maxon, Inc., as vice-president. 


war activity in the same field, has 
already collected information on 
Latin American media and has com- 
pleted a pilot study on Brazilian 
markets. At present the data is avail- 
able only to A. A. A. A. members 
upon request. Further expansion is 
planned. 

Following a survey of members, 
the Association’s board of directors 
set up a special committee on export 
advertising, headed by Roger L. 
Wensley of G. M. Basford Co., to 
plan and supervise the Bureau. This 
committee drafted questionnaires, 
translated them into the appropriate 
languages, and mailed them to all 
known media in Central and South 
America. 

Based on the questionnaire returns 
and other sources, current informa- 
tion on more than 1,230 publications 
and radio stations is now on file at 


A. A. A. A. headquarters and is be- 
ing augmented daily. The Bureau, 
staffed by specially trained personnel, 
will make continuous follow-up ef- 
forts to keep information up to date. 

In addition to media data, the 
Bureau has also started to gather 
marketing information on Latin 
America through work with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and with 
trade bureaus of the countries con- 
cerned. First result in this field is a 
new pilot study, “General Marketing 
Factors in Brazil.” The study covers 
population, literacy, autos, telephones 
and other indices. A second part deals 
with distribution channels—whole- 
salers, jobbers, retail outlets, etc. 
Maps and charts are used profusely. 


New advertising agencies: Beatty 
and Oliver, Inc.; Cole and Chason; 
Corbin Advertising Agency—all in 
New York City. . . . George Giese is 
elected a vice-president and alternate 
director of McCann-Erickson Corp. 


COLOR RECEIVER .. . this table model 
television set was demonstrated by CBS 
during recent FCC color video hearing. 


trade channels. 


and sales training. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A national manufacturer, in Western Pennsylvania, with 
over 65 years of consistent growth in its present field, 
needs a sales manager for a new division it is about to 
open. The job will call for planning and building, from 
scratch, the nationwide merchandising of a group of 
packaged chemical specialties to consumers through 


The man desired must show a successful record of 
managerial experience in merchandising, sales promotion 


The position, entailing considerable travel, points to 
40 as the upper age limit, though special qualifications 
could tip the scales for an older applicant. 

Compensation is open. Give complete details in your 
first letter, including educational and business record, 
compensation requirements and age. 


Box 2418, Sales Management 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NT 


SLRS EXELL 


MARCH 1, 


To the greatest sales conference in history 
To be held in Los Angeles, June 2, 3, 4, 


It’s the 12th annual conference of the National Federation 


of Sales Executives. 
The theme — “Sales Management in Action.” 


Three days packed with practical pertinent selling pro- 


cedures and practices. 


Featuring the nation’s outstanding sales executives dis- 


cussing their present and future plans. 


All in the midst of the traditional Southern California hos- 


pitality we’ve planned for you. 


‘Try 
ae N.F.S.E. Py 


CONFERENCE 


a 
IN LOS ANGELES - 2-3-4 


1947 


TIVES 


A 
Atay, 
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Retail Sales and Services Forecast for March, 1947 


As yet there have been no sig- 
nificant drops in retail prices, and the 
index number, which is based on 
dollar volume, continues to gain over 
the 1939 month. March retail sales 
and services will be 138.5% greater 
than in March, 1939. 


The West and South continue to 
monopolize the list of cities showing 
the greatest gains. San Diego leads 
with a city index of 409.5, followed 
by Fresno, Calif., 406.2; San Jose, 
Calif., 390.3; Tucson, Ariz., 378.6; 
Miami, Fla., 378.5; Wichita, Kan., 
363.4; San Bernardino, Calif., 358.5; 
Topeka, Kan., 357.0; Phoenix, Ariz., 
344.2; Ogden, Utah, 343.2; Oak- 
land, Calif., 342.0; Albuquerque, 
N. M., 335.0; Aberdeen, S. D., 
330.0; Pasadena, Calif., 328.3; 
Spartanburg, S. C., 327.7. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a run- 
ning chart of the business progress of 
approximately 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. Some 
important cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 


debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 


The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from busi- 
ness service establishments, amuse- 
ments and hotels. These last three 
items are forms of retail expenditure 
which belong in the grand total since 
they are just as much examples of 
retail expenditures as the purchase 
of coffee in a food store or apparel 
in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a 
probable increase of 75% over the 
similar 1939 month. . . . The second 
column, ‘“City-National Index,” re- 
lates that city to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have a sizable gain over 
its own past, but the rate of gain may 
be less than that of the Nation. All 


should be localized. 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A guide 
for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. (d) Basis 
of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. (e) Check- 
ing actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining where drives 


Asa special Service 


this magazine will mail 10 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


figures in the second column above 
100, indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the 
U.S.A. The City-National figure js 
derived by dividing the index figure 
of the city by that of the Nation. [he 
third column, “$ Millions” gives the 
total amount of retail sales and sery- 
ices estimate for the same month as is 
used in the index columns. Like all 
estimates of what will happen in the 
future, both the index and the dollar 
figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are nec- 
essarily projections of existing trends, 
Of greater importance than the pre- 
cise index of dollar figures is the gen- 
eral ranking of the city, either as to 
percentage gain or total size of mar- 
ket as compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind. 


1. How does the city stand in 
relation to its 1939 month? li 
the “City Index” is above 100, it is 
doing more business than in 1939, 
This is currently true of all 200 
cities. 


2. How does the city stand in 
relation to the Nation? li the 
“City-National Index’”’ is above 100, 
it means that the city’s retail activity 
is more favorable than that of the 
Nation as a whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
The dollar volume reflects quantity 
of expenditures for sales and services. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-size cities with big percent- 
age gains but small dollar expendi- 
tures, many big cities with small 
percentage gains but big dollar ex- 
penditures. 


(These exclusive estimates of re- 
tail sales and services are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in 
whole or in part, without written 
permission from Sales Management, 


Inc. ) 


yy Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for March, 1947 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


UNITED STATES238.5 100.0 10,500.00 


Alabama 

xy Birmingham ...... 209.0 112.8 28.50 

+t Mobile ee 9.25 

yy Montgomery ..... . 240.1 100.7 7.73 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Edison and the Incandescent Lamp . . . one 
bespeaks the other . . . like Hempstead Town 
and the Nassau Daily Review-Star. They go 


together. 


As Edison introduced a revolutionary design 
for living, so the Nassau Daily Review-Star 
twenty-five years ago saw Hempstead Town liv- 
ing habits foreshadowing big-market stature, and 
introduced the first daily newspaper in this 


area. Today, Hempstead Town outranks all 


“Hempstead Town, top result market in New York 
State, continues to lead the state’s High-Spot Cities. 
March forecast: 180.4% retail sales gain over 
March 1939 . . . 17.6% higher than the national 
rate of gain. Dollar volume for March $27,350,- 
000. 


NASSAU DAILY REVIEW-STAR 


major markets in New York State*, with highest 


per capita income and retail’ sales. 


Aiding Hempstead Town’s development. the 
Nassau Daily Review-Star has constantly im- 
proved, refined, its own product. Now in new 
type dress, the 5c-a-copy Review-Star is even 
better equipped to serve its readers and to in- 
crease its reputation with advertisers as a great 


result paper. 


THEY GO 
TOGETHER 


Published daily except Sunday, 5c a copy @ HEMPSTEAD 
TOWN, L. IL, N. Y. © Executive Offices: Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. @ National Representatives: Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Atlanta. 
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Western Norty Carouina 


A State Within A State” 


HIGHEST 


of All Comparable 
North Carolina Cities: 


ASHEVILLE'S 


Per Capita Retail Sales 


of $1, 033 


and annual per capita Buying Income of 
$1,609. The Asheville Citizen and The 
Asheville Times blanket this city, and its 
20-county market with $138,568,000 an- 
nual retail sales. The only ge cov- 
erage available — include them in your 
schedule! 


Figures Derived from Sales 
Management Estimate for 1945 


For Market Data, Address: 
ROY PHILIPS 


Advertising Director 


Representatives 


THE KATZ AGENCY 


SHEVILLE 


CITIZEN + TIMES 


Morn inge Evening 


CITIZEN-TIMES Junday- 


LEWISTON-AUBURN 


A NEW 
High Spot City 


Starting with the February Ist issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, the 
Lewiston-Auburn Market has been 
listed as a High Spot City and mea- 
sured with the same scientific yard- 
stick used to determine the other 200 
top markets of the nation. 

In its first appearance as a High 
Spot City, Lewiston-Auburn was a 
Preferred-City-of-the-Month with a 
City-National Index of 106.4, over six 
percent greater than the national aver- 
age for rate of growth over the same 
1939 month. Current High Spot City 
figures give Lewiston-Auburn an esti- 
mated retail sales total of $6,150,000 
for the month of March. 


THE LEWISTON DAILY SUN 


(in the morning) 


THE LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL 
Circulation: 42,018 net paid. 


Represented by 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


HICH 


SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 118) 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 


(SM Forecast for March, 1947) 


City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Arizona 
SE MOROD crn SPO RE 8.35 
eg 344.2 144.3 17.50 
Arkansas 
ve Fort Smith ..... 261.5 109.6 4.36 
¥¢ Little Rock ......... 240.3 100.8 10.25 
California 
vv San Diego ............ 409.5 171.7 40.75 
ve Fresno sowehabiilanitine 406.2 170.3 22.85 
Po San Jose coc. 390.3 163.6 18.35 
2 fiee Bernardino. 358.5 150.3 10.37 
ty Oakland ........ 342.0 143.4 64.23 
yx Pasadena ................ 328.3. 137.7 18.92 
vy Long Beach .......... 321.5 134.8 29.00 
vv Berkeley ................. 313.4 131.4 10.15 
te Los Angeles ........ 304.2 127.5 247.50 
te Stockton ................... 294.3 123.4 11.45 
je Santa Barbara. .. 268.0 112.4 6.40 
San Francisco ..... 229.4 96.2 81.00 
Sacramento ............ 226.7. 95.1 19.13 
Caterace 
¢ Colorado Springs 245.0 102.7 5.15 
x Denver .............. 242.5 101.7 44.75 
BNO cosssesinsccsnisacsonec 230.1 96.5 5.00 
Connecticut 
Stamford. ................. 235.3 98.7 7.18 
Harttord ........ 225.2 94.4 23.47 
Bridgeport 221.1 92.7 16.00 
New Haven ....... 217.5 91.2 18.50 
Waterbury _........... 212.4 89.1 8.84 
Delaware 
Wilmington _ ....... 223.5 93.7 14.68 
District of Columbia 
Washington ........... 224.0 94.0 84.50 
Florida 
‘ey Miami . 378.5 158.7 40.55 
% Tampa . - 316.2 132.6 15.20 
vy Jacksonville ....... 265.1 111.2 20.35 
Georgie 
¢ Columbus _............. 317.8 133.2 T.75 
bd Macon iinet a hae 8.05 
Sy Atlanta 0.0. 297.6 124.8 54.00 
Bo Albany ccc 262.5 110.1 2.81 
v& Savannah . . 261.6 109.7 9.37 
yy Augusta . . 247.1 103.6 6.50 
Hawaii 
‘ Honolulu 00.0.0... 291.2 122.1 44.05 
Idaho 
+S Boise 292.3 122.6 6.48 
Illinois 
ve Rockford . 290.2 121.7 13.00 
sv Peoria vee 239.0 100.2 15.03 
Chicago 0... 220.1 92.3 350.00 
East St. Louis .... 213.0 89.3 5.64 
Moline-Rock Island- 
East Moline .... 210.0 88.1 8.30 
Springfield ......... .. 208.0 87.2 8.86 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for March, 1947 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


Indiana N 
vy South Bend. ....... 313.4 131.4 15.92 “ 
sy Fort Wayne ....... 275.2 115.4 16.00 tg 
aot ocenee 273.3 114.6 12,02 N 
yx Evansville .............. 246.5 103.4 11.72 
Indianapolis ..... 228.5 95.8 45.00 
Terre Haute ........ 225.0 94.3 7.65 
N 
lowa nm 
yx Sioux City ......... 295.8 124.0 12.25 w 
yy Des Moines ............ 239.2 100.3 20.50 x 
Cedar Rapids .... 234.0 98.1 8.27 
Davenport .......... 230.4 96.6 8.31 
Kansas 
sk Wichita  ................. 363.4 152.4 14.85 
sz Topeka ............ 357.0 149.7 11.93 N 
y& Kansas City ....... 285.7 119.8 10.35 
Kentucky N 
sv Louisville _ ............. 244.3 102.4 34.00 
yy Lexington _............. 242.2 101.6 8.50 4 
Louisiana 
New Orleans ........ 227.1 95.2 37.50 
Shreveport .............. 214.4 89.9 10.15 
Maine 
ee 254.8 106.8 5.40 
xv Lewiston-Auburn 251.7 105.5 6.15 
Portland ..................... 203.2 85.2 10.00 
Maryland 
Baltimore ................ 230.6 96.7 89.75 N 
Cumberland .... 226.0 94.8 5.12 : 
Massachusetts % 
te Holyoke ........ . 303.5 127.3 7.00 x 
tv New Bedford ..... 245.7 103.0 10.45 aA 
Fall River .......... 228.5 95.8 9.25 
Worcester .............. 211.0 88.5 20.35 
Springfield ........... . 202.6 84.9 17.85 N 
Lowell cco 192.5 80.7 7.90 
Boston cececcccmeee 185.3 77.7 91.40 y 
Michigan 
Pe Lansing. 286.7 120.2 14.05 Q 
vy Battle Creek ....... 264.2 110.8 6.85 3 
Jz Jackson 741 i 
So Flint nnn 245. 8 18.50 m 
Grand Rapids mes 238.2 99.9 20.05 3 
Kalamazoo 96.8 8.65 
Detroit ............ 95.4 158.50 
Saginaw .—...... 95.0 8.40 
ee 2 88.9 4.78 
Muskegon 78.9 4.61 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis ...... 235.0 98.5 66.75 
Se Fee on eee |OUR 38.50 € 
Desh ........ 197.5 2.8 9.92 
Mississippi 
vr Jackson ................ 304.1 127.5 9.22 
Missouri C 
¥< Springfield ............. 325.3 136.4 8.85 . 
vv Kansas City ....... 243.5 102.1 57. 50 3 
xx St. Joseph ............. 242.4 101.6 7.45 
. inne... M7 9 73.50 2 
Montana % 
s> Great Falls ........... 249.3 104.5 5.25 a 
yv Billings... 242.5 102.7 445 
Nebraska 
Se Omaha wo 257.8 108.1 28.20 
Lincoln ...........- 207.0 86.8 8.51 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
SM Forecast for March, 1947) 


City 
City Natl 
Index Index Millions 
Nevada 
yy Reno ————__. 318.0 133.3 7.63 
New Hampshire 
Manchester ............. 204.7 85.8 7.25 
New Jersey 
s¢Paterson ——.. 277.1 116.2 20.25 
wy Passaic... 260.2 109.1 9.05 
de Newark ecceeensecscccccseee 245.3 102.9 55.30 
Elizabeth .................. 237.5 99.6 12.20 
Camden ................. 200.0 83.9 10.15 
TeeOE cccincnnn 196 «6 SSS 11.85 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 185.7 77.9 17.15 
New Mexico 
sv Albuquerque ....... 335.0 140.5 8.06 
New York 
3 Hempstead Tnsp. 280.4 117.6 27.35 
yy Binghamton ........... 242.7. 101.8 10.53 
Niagara Falls .... 236.0 99.0 8.68 
Schenectady ........... 230.3 96.6 10.60 
Ss 224.2 94.0 7.94 
Rochester .................. 219.3 91.9 41.50 
Jamestown ............. 217.2 91.1 4.75 
Elmira 212.0 88.9 6.02 
Syracuse ....... . 207.2 86.9 23.07 
New York ............. 205.5 86.2 750.00 
Albany ......... 201.1 84.3 17.10 
Buffalo ......... . 188.3 79.0 50.00 
NN ektercncteaenne 182.5 76.5 8.65 
North Carolina 
¥¢ Asheville... 305.2 128.0 8.65 
3¥¢ Durham ................... 293.7. 123.1 8.25 
yz Winston-Salem... 285.6 119.7 9.50 
¥¢ Charlotte ................ 274.3 115.0 14.25 
tv Greensboro ........... 268.3 112.5 7.95 
Raleigh cecum 215.4 90.3 5.15 
North Dakota 
w Grand Forks ........ 312.1 130.9 4.00 
ME MID isccicestesemntstinns 246.0 103.1 5.20 
Ohio 
bg Akron .... 309.3 129.7 35.22 
vy Warren a 6.15 
W Dayton anne 112.6 30.75 
vw Toledo ......... 104.5 34.50 
Cleveland 98.7 106.50 
Zanesville 235.1 98.6 4.81 
pee 230.0 96.4 12.65 
Columbus ............... 225.0 94.3 38.55 
Cincinnati mn eee 69S 51.82 
Springfield ..... 212.4 89.1 6.85 
Youngstown ........ 210.3 88.2 17.50 
Steubenville .......... 183.7. 77.0 4.53 
Oklahoma 
Muskogee ..... nn 29901 98.6 3.09 
Oklahoma City... 215.4 90.3 20.25 
Tulsa ‘nies. See 89.4 15.30 
Oregon 
SSalem oe 304.1 127.5 6.62 
WPortiand ... 275.3 115.4 §2.73 
Pennsylvania 
; 260.4 109.2 8.15 
wwe 251.2 105.3 6.90 
. 244.2 102.4 12.45 
! 243.1 101.9 8.08 
Pittsburgh ........ ue 224.6 94.2 75.00 
Allentown. .......... 223.3 93.6 11.42 
Wilkes-Barre ...... 218.4 91.6 9.45 
Williamsport .. 216.5 90.8 4.88 


MARCH 14, 


1947 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for March, 1947) 
City 


City Nat'l 


$ 


Index Index Millions 


Pennsylvania (Cont'd) 


Philadelphia... es 363 167.50 
Lancaster ............... 210.0 88.1 7.81 
Johnstown. ............. 205.2 86.0 7.70 
Harrisburg. ....... . 200.0 83.9 10.55 
Scranton ................ 182.6 76.6 10.63 
Reading ................ 180.2 75.6 10.21 
Rhode Island 
Woonsocket ........... 230.6 96.7 4.15 
Providence ~ geen B33 29.12 
South Carolina 
vy Spartonburg . 327.7 137.4 6.43 
yy Greenville .............. 293.3 123.0 7.89 
vy Charleston .............. 272.0 114.0 8.20 
sy Columbia ................. 256.2 107.4 8.85 
South Dakota 
vy Aberdeen ............... 330.0 138.4 3.05 
yx Sioux Falls ......... 287.8 120.7 7.00 
Tennessee 
3% Knoxville ................ 315.0 132.1 17.50 
vv Memphis ................ 270.1 113.2 37.75 
st Nashville ..... 261.4 109.6 22.15 
3x Chattanooga ........ 241.0 101.0 14.17 
Texas 
3x El Paso ... . 294.1 123.3 12.00 
xy Fort Worth .......... 292.2 122.5 27.95 
+. 290.5 121.8 7.45 
yy Houston ..................._ 286.7 120.2 57.25 
so Dallas ............ 285.0 119.5 50.30 
vv San Antonio ....... 284.6 119.3 30.65 
xt Amarillo ._ ates Li52 7.63 
vy Corpus Christi... 260.3 109.1 9.45 
¥y Wichita Falls ...... 260.0 109.0 6.40 
<< Beaumont . . 254.0 106.5 8.00 
Mt IIR icin ts ncccccrccas 253.5 106.3 10.50 
Galveston . 201.5 84.5 5.22 
Utah 
Pe Ogden nnn 343.2 143.9 6.72 
Salt Lake City...... 224.7 94.2 17.75 
Vermont 
Burlington. ............... 210.0 89.1 4.43 
Virginia 
3 Portsmouth 295.8 124.0 4.89 
+e Norfolk ................ 263.7 110.6 18.00 
x Richmond ............... 255.0 106.9 28.75 
Newport News... 238.2 99.9 4.73 
Roanoke .................. 230.5 96.6 8.85 
Lynchburg. .............. 214.6 90.0 4.65 
Washington 
¥ Tacoma 287.0 120.3 16.65 
| 264.2 110.8 58.00 
xv Spokane .................. 253.5 106.3 17.75 
West Virginia 
¥ Huntington » 254.7 2055 8.56 
Charleston ............. 221.0 92.7 10.35 
Wheeling 71.5 5.73 
Wisconsin 
vy Green Bay ............. 260.4 109.2 7.15 
vy Milwaukee  ........... 258.7 108.5 78.80 
ve Madison ........... 253.6 106.3 11.75 
vy Sheboygan . 253.0 106.1 4.79 
vv La Crosse ........ 241.5 101.3 5.00 
vy Superior .......... 240.6 100.9 3.75 
Manitowoc .............. 233.3 97.8 2.87 
Wyoming 
ye Cheyenne ............... 261.0 109.4 3.75 


SELLING 
APPLIANCES? 


The market with the 
“boarding house reach” 
that’s Woonsocket! 
You'll find many Massa- 
chusetts wholesalers do- 
ing plenty of business in 
the Woonsocket trading 
area. 


For a good buy—in- 
cluding coverage that 
can't be fenced in by 
state lines—use the— 


ym 


2D Covering 
Rhode 
Island’s 

PLUS 

MARKET 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicol) & Ruthman 


Retail Food 
Sales 
in the 
Elizabeth 
Market 


Amount To 
$66,420,000 


or 74.83%, 
of the entire 
Union County, 
New Jersey, 

total. 


Source 
Sales Management 


Special ‘Representative 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 
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4 HOW WOULD YOU LIKE... 


AN EXTRA HEAD 
ON YOUR SHOULDERS 2? 


Practical, confidential help (in 
person or by mail) on all matr- 
keting and manpower prob- 
lems. Moderate retainer fee. 
Write or telephone 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


(Tel. TRafalgar 7-2500) 


i i i i i 
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WANTED— 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


Nationwide Non-Ferrous Metal con- 
cern seeks capable experienced ex- 
ecutive to assist General Sales 
Manager in Chicago District. Prefer 
man 35 to 42 years of age. Would 
like man with experience in metal 
industry, either Ferrous or Non- 
Ferrous. 

Write, giving full information re- 
garding experience, education, past 
earning capacity and starting salary 
expected. Strictly confidential until 
employed. Our own personnel knows 
of this advertisement. 

Address reply Box 2403, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Young man, 35, ten years’ experience 
industrial advertising manager with 
sales promotion and personnel duties. 
Two years as advertising agency ac- 
count executive handling both con- 
sumer and industrial accounts. Pleas- 
ant personality, sincerity of purpose, 
easy adaptability, knack of getting 
cooperation of coworkers. Top refer- 
ences will verify qualifications for 
doing outstanding job. Write Box 
2411, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


D. HH. Abrend Co, 0 0.02000000000% 52, 87 POD ac sos cc Wnay cance onetancus 109 
The American Magazine ......... 16-17 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 47 Gardner Display Co. ........0.5.. 77 
Asheville Citizen—Times .......... 120 Gits Molding Corporation ......... 102 
PE GAS: cevdivccdnasovees eoeeee 108 Glenfield Plastics, Inc. ............ 110 
' , Good Housekeeping ............. . 
Beech Aircraft Corp. .............. 51 Greensboro News-Record .......... 106 
Better Farming Methods ........... 73 ROE Sicaadsaeeea eee eee en eae cass 68 
John Blair & Company ............ 9 
The Bloomington Daily Pantagraph 105 . . = 
Buffalo Courier-Express ........... 64 eee See a ¥ 
Buffalo Evening News ............ 89 Hardw < A ~~ spelen ialiaiahaiala 9 
Building Supply News ............ 90 or a “a ee - 
The Burlington Free Press ........ 80 Holland’s po eae Decor ne 32 
Capital Airlines—PCA ............ 19 Hotel Mayfair ................-... 90 
Charm Magazine .............0.0: 18 The Houston Chronicle ............ " 
Chicago Herald-American ......... 61 
Chicago Journal of Commerce ..... 90 India Rubber World .............. 115 
I SE GOR enn co irsca nd einders 21 The Indianapolis News ............ 11 
Chicago Tribune .........0.0. 4th Cover Interstate United Newspapers ..... 90 
Cincinnati Times-Star ............. 79 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ............ 24 The Weekly Kansas City Star .... 93 
The Cleveland Press Stee eee eee 94 KIST (Santa Barbara) ........... 52 
Columbia Broadcasting System ....12-13 
Cooperative Medical Advertising . : . 
Bureau of the American Medical The Lawrence bee egg Aatsaho 83 
ED Coe ihanvebs eeaNade es 87 bi — ee re 120 
a NINE 5 cca avai reine ace amin Mae easton 2 
Country Gentleman ............... 25 Locally-Edited Sunday Magazines.. 84 
The Dallas Times Herald ......... 20 Los Angeles Department of Water 0 
The Detroit News ................. 27 Gnd Fewer .....0++2-crerreeeres ’ 
Elizabeth Daily Journal .......... 121 McClatchy Newspapers ...... 3rd Cover 
The Minneapolis Star and Tribune 110 
Forbes Lithograph Co. ............. 65 Mission Metalcrafters ............. 80 
_____ ARERR Saree ne En eneE Te 34 Monsanto Chemical Co. ........... 63 


TRAINER OF 5,000 SALESMEN 
— goon available 


To a president or a sales vice president seeking either a successful 
quarterback or a director of dealer training, I can suggest an ideal 
man. 


His line executive experience covers durable products, intangibles 
and food. His jobber-dealer experience is flanked by two unusual 
direct selling records, one in a consumer line and the other in an 
industrial field. Comments of top executives on these assignments 
were: “He is an organizer and a good man to get a business rolling. 
He is practical,” and “He has made good on every assignment.” 


He is mature in experience and yet has youthful drive; he under- 
stands scientific procedures but keeps his’ feet on the ground; he 
knows how to apply high power without using high pressure methods. 


The consumer durable goods field would be a natural for him be- 
cause of the training problems involved with distributors and dealers, 
but he would fit into almost any picture where there are 100 or more 
salesmen. He has interesting ideas on compensation. The right en- 
vironment and a sporting make-good proposition will appeal more 
strongly than super-salary to this man who has a yen for tackling 
tough assignments, 


Philip Salisbury, General Manager 
SALES MANAGEMENT 

386 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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